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258 A MIDWAY 
A MIDWAY MILESTONE. 


‘*ComE down,” the simple letter says, 
* And keep your Sabbath birthday here, 
Come down and hear the church bells ring, 
And hear the song the thrushes sing 
Among the leafy bowers ; 
Come forth from dreary city ways, 
And glad us with your presence, dear, 
And longed for as the summer flowers. 


“Come down, and we will take once more 
The heathy path across the hill ; 
Or saunter through the dewy lane, 
Wherein we parted with such pain 

A little year ago. 
The heath is sweet with honey store, 
The fair green lane is dewy still, 

And I—I long to see you so! 


“Come down, and we will sit again 

Beside the milestone grey and old, 

That stands without our garden gate, 

The spot where I was wont to wait, 
And listen, while your feet 

Passed to the highway from the lane, 

And my heart seemed too full to hold 
Its tender bliss, so new and sweet.” 


I sit me in the summer dusk, 

The sultry dusk of city ways, 

I put the letter. from my hand, 

And memory brings at my command 
The past eines mine eyes. 

I see a garden, sweet with musk 

And lilies, wrapped in silver haze, 
And sleeping under summer skies. 


A garden gateway, clothed about 
With cream and crimson woodbine flowers, 
And in the copse across the way, 
The bird that singeth not by day, 
Chants of her cruel fate. 
The long white highway stretches ont, 
And faint pink eglantine embowers 
A milestone by the garden gate. 


A stone that on its ancient face 

A magic number shows to me, 

In quaint old figures mossy-brown, 

So many miles to London town — 
So many years have I; 

Ah, little girl ! the barren space 

Of my spent youth ’twixt me and thee, 
Forevermore must coldly lie. 


I think the moonlight touched my brain 
That summer night a year ago; 
Though sweet thy love, I had no right 
To win the sacred blossom white 
Of thy pure girlish heart ; 
Thy tears fell down like summer rain, 
To hear me tell my tale of woe, 
Would God they could have healed the 
smart ! 
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Would God that to my empty home, 

Where sombre shadows come at will, 

Mine hand could lead thee, to dispel 

The doleful memories that dwell 
Beside its hearthstone cold ; 

Or would that I with thee could roam 

The dewy lane, the heath-clad hill, 
And sit beside the milestone old. 


Would God, sweet child, that I could share 
The simple glee that fills thine heart, 
That all the griefs and all the tears 
That filled my life of forty years, 

Might pass like morning dew ; 
Would God that I could pray thy prayer, 
From all the world’s illusions part, 

And twine thy roses with my rue, 


“Ts it too late?” my heart cries out; 
“Too late, too late!” I make reply; 
I had no right to speak of love, 
The eagle mates not with the dove, 
I know the truth to-night ; 
I see the way too clear for doubt, 
I lay the simple letter by ; 
The midway milestone fades from sight, 


If I have harmed thee, gentle child, 

I will not deepen yet the wrong ; 

I could not quit my busy strife 

To share thy simple country life ; 
The freshness of my soul 

Has faded in world-pathways wild ; 

Pass on, and sing thy simple song, 
I am too rough for love’s control. 


I could not sit in peaceful ease 

With thee among the garden flowers ; 

Nor could I sip— whose lips have quaffed 

Life’s strongest wine — the simple draught 
Thou offerest gay and glad ; 

The soothing murmur of the trees, 

The incense of the woodbine bowers, 
Year after year, would drive me mad! 


And so I lay thy letter down, 
And keep my birthday here apart ; 
Pass on, my little darling, free, 
A brighter future waits for thee 
In life’s untrodden ways ; 
Pass on, and win thy woman’s crown 
And kingdom, in a youthful heart ; 
God give thee good, and length of days! 


And I, life’s midway milestone past, 
What more with love have I to do? 
My heart’s lone memories, bitter-sweet, 
Bestrew the ground before my feet, 

Like wrecks on winter’s sea ; 
God grant the young their dreams may last, 
Mine early died —yet love is true 

I well believe, though dead for me! 

All The Year Round. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE object of this paper will be to show 
in a large survey of the course of English 
history through the eighteenth century 
the truth of the following position, viz., 
that the development of England in that 
century is essentially a territorial expan- 
sion, that it is, in short, the development 
of Great Britain into what Sir Charles 
Dilke calls Greater Britain. 

I constantly remark both in our popular 
histories and in occasional allusions to 
the history of the eighteenth century, 
what a faint and confused impression that 
period has left upon the national memory. 
Nothing seems to hold together the series 
of its events; the wars seem to lead to 
nothing; at home we do not perceive the 
working of great new ideas leading to 
new political creations; altogether it 
seems as if nothing was evolved out of 
the struggle of that time, so that we can 
only think of it as prosperous and pro- 
saic, not memorable. Those dim figures, 
George I. and George II., the long, tame 
administrations of Walpole and Pelham, 
the buccaneering war with Spain, the use- 
less campaigns in Germany and the Low 
Countries, the foolish prime minister 
Newcastle, the dull brawls of the Wilkes 
period, everywhere alike we seem to re- 
mark a want of greatness, a commonness 
and flatness in men and in affairs, which 
distress us in the history of a great nation. 
What we chiefly miss is unity. In France 
the corresponding period has just as little 
greatness, but it has unity; it is intelli- 
gible; we can describe it in one word as 
the age of the approach of the Revolution. 
But what is the English eighteenth cen- 
tury, and what has come of it? What 
was approaching then ? 

This is the question I attempt here to 
answer. 

We have an unfortunate habit of dis- 
tributing historical affairs under regus. 
Even where monarchy is extremely pow- 
erful, it is seldom that an age ought to be 
called after a monarch. It would be bet- 
ter not to speak even of the Svécle de 
Louis X/V. The English monarchs of 
the eighteenth century were by no means 
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the fainéants they are sometimes made to 
appear; still it is absurd to represent 
them as determining the character of their 
age. The first step in arranging and 
dividing any period of English history is 
to get rid of such useless headings as 
Reign of Queen Anne, Reign of George 
I., Reign of George II. In the place of 
these we must study to put divisions 
founded upon some real stage of progress 
in the national life. We must look on- 
ward not from king to king, but from 
great event to great event. And in order 
to do this we must estimate events, meas- 
ure their greatness ; a thing which cannot 
be done without considering and analyzing 
them closely. When with respect to any 
event we have satisfied ourselves that it 
deserves to rank among the leading events 
of the national history, the next step is to 
put it in connection with its causes. In 
this way each event takes the character 
of a development, and each development 
of this kind forms a chapter in the na- 
tional history, a chapter which will get its 
name from the event. 

As a plain example of this principle, 
take the reign of George III. What can 
be more absurd than to treat those sixty 
years as constituting one period, simply 
because one man was king during the 
whole of them? What, then, are we to 
substitute for the king as a principle of 
division? Evidently great events. One 
part of the reign will make a chapter by 
itself as the period of the loss of America, 
another as that of the struggle with the 
French Revolution. 

But in a national history there are larger 
as well as smaller divisions. Besides 
chapters, there are, as it were, books or 
parts. This is because the great events, 
when examined closely, are seen to be 
connected with each other; those which 
are chronologically nearest to each other 
are seen to be similar; they fall into 
groups, each of which may be regarded 
as a single complex event, and the com- 
plex events give their names to the parts, 
as the simpler events give their names to 
the separate chapters, of the history. 

In some periods of history this arrange- 
ment is so natural that we adopt it almost 
unconsciously. The events bear their 
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significance written on their face, and the 
connection of events is also obvious. 
When you read the reign of Louis XV. of 
France, you feel, without waiting to rea- 
son, that you are reading of the fall of the 
French monarchy. But in other parts of 
history the clue is less easy to find, and 
it is here that we feel that embarrassment 
and want of interest which, as I have said, 
Englishmen are conscious of when they 
look back upon their eighteenth century. 
In most cases of this kind the fault is in 
the reader; he would be interested in the 
period if he had the clue to it, and he 
would find the clue if he sought it delib- 
erately. 

We are to look then at the great events 
of the eighteenth century, examine each 
to see its precise significance, and com- 
pare them together with a view to discov- 
ering any general tendency there may be. 
I speak roughly, of course, when I say 
the eighteenth century. More precisely 
I mean the period which begins with the 
Revolution of 1688 and ends with the 
peace of 1815. Now what are the great 
events during this period? There are no 
revolutions. In the way of internal dis- 
turbance aN that we find is two abortive 
Jacobite insurrections in 1715 and 1745. 
There is a change of dynasty, and one: of 
an unusual kind, but it is accomplished 
peacefully in accordance with an act of 
Parliament. The great events are all of 
one kind, they are foreign wars. 

These wars are on a much larger scale 
than any which England had waged be- 
fore since the Hundred Years’ War of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
They are also of a more formal, business- 
like kind than earlier wars. For England 
has now, for the first time, a standing 
army and navy. The great English navy 
first took definite shape in the wars of the 
Commonwealth, and the English army, 

unded on the Mutiny Bill, dates from 
the reign of William III. Between the 
Revolution and the battle of Waterloo it 


. may be reckoned that we waged seven 


great wars, of which the shortest lasted 
seven years and the longest about twelve. 
Of the whole period, comprising a hun- 
dred and twenty-six years, sixty-four years, 
or more than half, were spent in war. 
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That these wars were on a greater scale 
than any which had preceded may be esti- 
mated by the burden which they laid upon 
the country. Before this period England 
had of course often been at war; still, at 
the commencement of it, England had no 
debt, that is, her debt was less than a 
million, but at the end of this period, in 
1817, her debt amounted to 840,000,000/. 
And we are to beware of taking even this 
large amount as measuring the expensive- 
ness of the wars. Eight hundred and 
forty millions was not the cost of the 
wars; it was only that part of the cost 
which the nation could not meet at once, 
but an enormous amount had been paid 
at once. And yet this debt alone, con- 
tracted in a period of a hundred and 
twenty years, is equivalent to seven mil- 
lions a year spent on war during the whole 
time, while for a good part of the eigh- 
teenth century the whole annual cost of 
government did not exceed seven mil- 
lions. 

This series of great wars is evidently 
the characteristic feature of the period, 
for not only does it begin with this period, 
but also appears to end with it. Since 
1815 we have had local wars in India and 
some of our colonies, but of struggles 
against great European powers such as 
this period saw seven times, we have only 
seen one since, in a period more than half 
as long, and it lasted but two years. 

Let us pass these wars in review. 
There was first the war in which England 
was involved by the Revolution of 1688. 
It is pretty well remembered, since the 
story of it has been told by Macaulay. It 
lasted eight years, from 1689 to 1697. 
There was then the great war which arose 
out of the Spanish succession, and which 
we shall never cease to remember because 
it was the war of Marlborough’s victories. 
It lasted eleven years, from 1702 to 1713. 
The next great war has now passed al- 
most entirely out of memory, not having 
brought to light any very great com- 
mander, nor achieved any definite result. 
But we have all heard speak of the fable 
of Jenkins’ Ears, and we have heard of 
the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy, 
though perhaps few of us could give a 
rational account either of the reason for 
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fighting them, or of the result that came 
of them. And yet this war too lasted 
nine years, from 1739 to 1748. Next 
comes the Seven Years’ War, of which 
the German part has been made famous 
by the victories of Frederick. In the 
English part of it we all remember one 
grand incident, the Battle of the Heights 
of Abraham, in which we lost Wolfe and 
gained Canada. And yet in the case of 
this war also it may be observed how 
much the eighteenth century has faded 
out of our imaginations. We have quite 
forgotten that that victory was but one of 
a long series, which to contemporaries 
seemed fabulous, so that the nation came 
out of the struggle intoxicated with glory, 
and England stood upon a pinnacle of 
greatness which she had never reached 
before. We have forgotten how, through 
all that remained of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the nation looked back upon those 
two or three splendid years as upon a 
happiness that could never return, and 
how long it continued to be the unique 
boast of the Englishman, — 

That Chatham’s language was his mother 

tongue, 
And Wolfe’s great heart compatriot with his 
own. 

This is the fourth war. It is in sharp 
contrast with the fifth, which we have 
tacitly agreed to mention as seldom as we 
can. What we call the American War, 
which from the first outbreak of hostili- 
ties to the Peace of Paris lasted eight 
years, from 1775 to 1783, was indeed 
ignominious enough to us in America, 


but in its latter part it spread intoa grand | 


naval war in which England stood at bay 
against almost all the world, and in this, 
through the victories of Rodney, we came 
off with credit. The sixth and seventh 
are the two great wars with Revolutionary 
France, which we are not likely to forget 
though we ought to keep them more sep- 
arate in our minds than we do. The first 
lasted nine years, from 1793 to 1802, the 
second twelve, from 1803 to 1815. 

Now probably it has occurred to few of 
us to connect these wars together or to 
look for any unity of plan or purpose per- 
vading them. And if such a thought did 
occur we should probably find ourselves 
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hopelessly baffled in our first attempts. In 
one war the question was of the method of 
succession to the crown of Spain; in an- 
other war it was of the Austrian succession 
and of the succession to the Empire. But 
if there seems so far some resemblance, 
what have these succession questions to 
do with the right of search claimed by 
the Spaniards along the Spanish Main, or 
the limits of Acadie, or the principles of 
the French Revolution? And as the 
grounds of quarrel seem quite accidental, 
so we are bewildered by the straggling, 
haphazard character of the wars them- 
selves. Hostilities may break out, so it 
seems, in the Low Countries, or in the 
heart of Germany, but the war is waged 
anywhere or everywhere, at Madras, or at 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, or on the 
banks of the Ohio. As Macaulay says, 


speaking of Frederick’s invasion of Sile- 
sia, “In consequence of his unprincipled 
ambition black men fought on the coast 
of Coromandel, and red men scalped each 
other by the Great Lakes of North Amer- 
On a first survey such is the con- 


ica.” 
fused appearance which these wars pre- 
sent. 

But look a little closer, and after all you 
will discover some uniformities. For ex- 
ampie, out of these seven wars, if we look 
at them from the English point of view, 
five are wars with France from the begin- 
ning, and both the other two, though the 
opposite belligerent at the outset was in 
the first Spain, and in the second our own 
colonies, yet became ina short time and 
ended as wars of England and France. 

Now here is one of those general facts 
which we are in search of. The full mag- 
nitude of it is not usually perceived be- 
cause the whole middle part of the eigh- 
teenth century has passed too much into 
oblivion. We have not forgotten the pair 
of great wars with France at the junction 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, nor the other pair of great wars with 
France about the junction of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth, but we have half 
forgotten that near the middle of the 
eighteenth century there was also a great 
war between England and France, and 
that as prelude and afterpiece to this 
war there was a war with Spain which 
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turned into a war with France, and a war 
with America which turned into a war 
with France. The truth is, these wars 
group themselves very symmetrically, and 
the whole period stands out as an age of 
gigantic rivalry between England and 
France, a kind of second Hundred Years’ 
War. In fact in those times and down to 
our own memory the eternal discord of 
England and France appeared so much a 
Jaw of nature that it was seldom spoken 
of. The wars of their own times blend- 
ing with vague recollections of Crécy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt created an im- 
pression in the minds of those genera- 
tions that England and France always 
had been at war and always would be. 
But this was a pure illusion. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries England 
and France had not been these persistent 
enemies. The two States had often 
been in alliance against Spain. In the 
seventeenth century an Anglo-French al- 
liance had been almost the rule. Charles 
I. has a French queen, Cromwell allies 
himself with Mazarin, Charles II. and 
James II. make themselves dependent 
upon Louis XIV. 

But may not this frequent recurrence 
of war with France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury have been a mere accident arising 
from the nearness of France and the nec- 
essary frequency of collisions with her? 
On examination we shall find that it is not 
merely accidental, but that these wars are 
connected together in internal causation 
as wellas intime. It is rather the occa- 
sional cessation of war that is accidental ; 
the recurrence of it is natural and inevita- 
ble. There is indeed one long truce of 
twenty-seven years after the Treaty of 
Utrecht; this was the natural effect of 
the exhaustion in which all Europe was 
left by the War of the Spanish Succession, 
a war almost as great in comparison with 
the then magnitude of the European 
States as the great struggle with Napo- 
leon. But when this truce was over we 
may almost regard all the wars which fol- 
lowed as constituting one war, interrupted 
by ‘occasional pauses. At any rate the 
three wars between 1740 and 1783, those 
commonly called the War of the Austrian 


Succession, the Seven Years’ War, and | 


the American War, are, so far as they are 
wars of England and France, intimately 
connected together, and form as it were a 
trilogy of wars. This fact is especially 
to be noticed here, because this group of 
wars, considered as one great event with 
a single great object and result, supplies 
just the grand feature which that time 
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seems so sadly to want. It is only our 
own blindness which leads us to overlook 
the grandeur of that phase in our history, 
while we fix our eyes upon petty domes- 
tic occurrences, Parliamentary quarrels, 
party intrigue, and court gossip. 

It so happens that the accession of 
George III. falls in the middle of this 
period, and seems to us, with our childish 
mode of arranging history, to create a 
division where there is no real division 
but rather unusually manifest continuity. 
And as in Parliamentary and party poli- 
tics the accession of George III. really 
did make a considerable epoch, and the 
temptation of our historians is always to 
write the history rather of the Parliament 
than of the State and nation, a false scent 
misleads us here, and we remain quite 
blind to one of the grandest and most 
memorable turning-points in our history. 
I say these wars make one grand and de- 
cisive struggle between England and 
France. For look at the facts. Nomi- 
nally the first of these three wars was 
ended by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748. Nominally there followed eight 
years of peace between England and 
France. But really it was not so at all. 
Whatever virtue the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle may have had towards settling 
the quarrels of the other European pow- 
ers concerned in the war, it scarcely inter- 
rupted for a moment the conflict between 
England and France. It scarcely even 
appeared to do so, for the great question 
of the boundary of the English and 
French settlements in America, of the 
limits of Acadie and Canada, was dis- 
puted with just as much heat after the 
treaty as before it. And not in words 
only but by arms, just as much as if war 
were still going on. Moreover what I re- 
mark of the American frontier is equally 
true of another frontier along which at 
that time the English and French met 
each other, namely, in India. It isa re- 
markable, little-noticed fact, that some of 
the most memorable encounters between 
the English and the French which have 
ever taken place in the course of their long 
rivalry, some of the classic occurrences 
of our military history, took place in these 
eight years when, nominally, England and 
France were at peace. We have all heard 
how the French built Fort Duquesne on 
the Ohio River, how our colony of Vir- 
ginia sent a body of four hunJred men 
under the command of George Washing- 
ton, then a very young man and a British 
subject, to attack it, and how Washington 
was surrounded and forced to capitulate. 
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We have heard, too, of the defeat and 
death of General Braddock in the same 
parts. Still better do we remember the 
struggle between Dupleix and Clive in 
India, the defence of Arcot, and the deeds 
which led to the founding of our Indian 
empire. All these events were part of a 
desperate struggle for supremacy between 
England and France, and yet most of 
them took place after the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1748 and before the com- 
mencement of the next war in 1756. 

We have then one great conflict lasting 
from 1744, or a little earlier, to the Peace 
of Paris in 1763, through a period of 
about twenty years. It ended in the most 
disastrous defeat that has ever in modern 
times been suffered by France except in 
1870, a defeat which in fact sealed the 
doom of the house of Bourbon. But fif- 
teen years later, and just within the life- 
time of the great statesman who had 
guided us to victory, England and France 
were at war again. France entered into 
relations with our insurgent colonies, 
acknowledged their independence, and 
assisted them with troops. Once more, 
for five years, there was war by land and 
sea between England and France. But 
are we to suppose that this was a wholly 
new war, and not rather a sort of after- 
swell of the great disturbance that had 
so recently been stilled? It was not for 
a moment concealed or disguised that 
France nov, in our hour of distress, took 
vengeance for what she had suffered from 
us. This was her revenge for the loss of 
Canada, namely, to create the United 
States. In the words which on a later 
occasion became so celebrated, “She 
called a new world into existence to re- 
dress the balance of the old.” 

Thus these three great wars are more 
closely connected together than they 
might appear to be. But how closely 
connected they are we shall not see until 
we ask ourselves what the ground of 
quarrel was, and whether the same ground 
of quarrel runs under all of them. At 
first sight it appears to be otherwise. For 
the war of England and France does not 
at any time stand out distinct and isolated, 
but is mixed up with other wars which 
are going on at the same time. Such 
immense complex medleys are character- 
istic of the eighteenth century. What, 
for instance, can the capture of Quebec 
have to do with the struggle of Frederick 





and Maria Theresa for Silesia? In such 
medleys there is great room for historical | 
mistake, for premature generalization. | 
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stood; as, for instance, when we remark 
that in the Seven Years’ War the Protes- 
tant powers of Europe were ranged on 
one side, we should go very far astray if 
we tried to make out that it was Protes- 
tantism that prevailed in India or in Can- 
ada over the spirit of Catholicism. 

What I have undertaken to show is 
that the extension of England into the 
New World and into Asia is the formula 
which sums up for England the history 
of the eighteenth century. I point out 
now that the great triple war of the mid- 
dle of that century is neither more nor 
less than the great decisive duel between 
England and France for the possession 
of the New World. It was scarcely per- 
ceived at the time, and has been seldom 
remarked since; but the secret of that 
second Hundred Years’ War between 
England and France, which fills the eigh- 
teenth century, was that they were rival 
candidates for the possession of the New 
World, and the triple war which fills the 
middle of the century is, as it were, the 
decisive campaign in that great world- 
struggle. 

We did not take possession of the New 
World simply because we found it empty, 
and had more ships than other nations by 
which we might carry colonists into it. 
Not, indeed, that we conquered it from 
another power which already had posses- 
sion of it. But we had a competitor in 
the work of settlement, a competitor who 
in some respects had got the start of us, 
namely, France. 

The simple fact about North America 
is this, that about the same time that 
James I. was giving charters to Virginia 
and New England, the French were found- 
ing further north the two settlements of 
Acadie and Canada; and, again, about 
the time that William Penn got his char- 
ter for Pennsylvania from Charles I1., the 
Frenchman, Lasalle, by one of the great- 
est feats of discovery ever achieved, 
made his way from the Great Lakes to the 
sources of the Mississippi, and putting 
his boats upon the stream descended the 
whole vast river to the Gulf of Mexico, 
laying open a great territory, which im- 
mediately afterwards became the French 
colony of Louisiana. Such was the rela- 
tion of France and England in North 
America at the time when the Revolution 
of 1688 opened what I have called the 
second Hundred Years’ War of England 
and France. England had arow of thriv- 
ing colonies lying from north to south 
along the eastern coast, but France had 


What is really at issue may be misunder- | the two great rivers, the St. Lawrence 
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and the Mississippi. A political prophet 
comparing the prospects of the two col- 
onizing powers at the time of our Revo- 
lution, and indeed much later, might have 
been led by observing what an advantage 
the two rivers gave to France, to think 
that in the future North America would 


_ belong to her rather than to England. 


But now it is most curious to observe 
further that not only in America France 
and England in that age advanced side 
by side, but in Asia also. The conquest 
of India by English merchants seems a 
unique and abnormal phenomenon, but 
we should be mistaken if we supposed 
that there was anything peculiarly En- 
glish, either in the originality which con- 
ceived the idea, or in the energy which 
carried it into execution. So far as an 
idea of conquering India was deliberately 
conceived at all, it was conceived by 
Frenchmen; Frenchmen first observed 
that it was possible, and saw the manner 
in which it could be done; Frenchmen 
first set about it, and advanced some way 
towards accomplishing it. In India, in- 
deed, they had the start of us much more 
decidedly than in North America; in In- 
dia alone we had at the outset a sense of 
inferiority in comparison with them, and 
fought in a spirit of hopeless self-defence. 
And I find when I study the English con- 
quest of India that we were inspired 
neither by ambition, nor yet by mere de- 
sire to advance our trade, but that from 
first to last, that is, from the first efforts 
of Clive to the time when Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Minto, and Lord Hastings estab- 
lished our empire over the whole vast 
peninsula, we were actuated by fear of 
the French; behind every movement of 
the native powers we saw French intrigue, 
French gold, French ambition, and never 
until we were masters of the-whole coun- 
try got rid of that feeling that the French 
were driving us out of it, which had de- 


scended from the days of Dupleix and 


Labourdonnais. 

This consideration, then, that both in 
America and in Asia France and England 
stood in direct competition for a prize of 
absolutely incalculable value explains the 
fact that France and England fought a 
second Hundred Years’ War. This is 
the ultimate explanation. But the true 
ground of discord was not always equally 
apparent, even to the belligerents them- 
selves, and still less to the rest of the 
world. For asin other ages so in that; 
occasional causes of difference frequently 
arose between such near neighbors, 
causes often sufficient in themselves to 
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produce a war; and it is only in those 
three wars of the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century that they fight quite visi- 
bly and evidently for the New World. 
In the earlier wars of William III. and 
of Anne, other causes are more, or cer- 
tainly not less, operative, for the New 
World quarrel is not yet at its height. 
And again in the later wars, that is the 
two that followed the French Revolution, 
the question of the New World is again 
falling into the background, because 
France has fairly lost her hold both upon 
America and India, and can now do no 
more than make despairing efforts to re- 
gain it. But in those three wars, between 
1740 and 1783, the struggle as between 
England and France is entirely for the 
New World. In the first of them the 
issue is fairly joined; in the second 
France suffers her fatal fall; in the third 
she takes her signal revenge. This is the 
first grand chapter in the history of 
Greater Britain, for it is the first great 
struggle in which the empire fights as a 
whole, the colonies and settlements out- 
side Europe being here not merely 
dragged in the wake of the mother coun- 
try, but actually taking the lead. We 
ought to distinguish this event with a very 
broad mark in our calendar of the eigh- 
teenth century. The principal and most 
decisive incidents of it belong to the latter 
half of the reign of George II. 

But in our wars with Louis XIV. before 
and in our wars with the French Revolu- 
tion afterwards, it will be found on exami- 
nation that much more than might be 
supposed the real bone of contention be- 
tween England and France is the New 
World. Let us look first at the wars of 
William and Anne. The colonial ques- 
tion had been growing in magnitude 
throughout the seventeenth century, while 
the other burning question of that age, the 
quarrel of the two Churches, had been 
falling somewhat into the background. 
Thus when Cromwell made war on Spain 
it is a question whether he attacked her as 
the great Catholic power or as the great 
monopolist of the New World. In the 
same age the two great Protestant States, 
England and Holland, who ought in the 
interest of religion to have stood side by 
side, are found waging furious war upon 
each other as rival colonial powers. Now 
it was by the great discovery and settle- 
ment of Louisiana in 1683 that France 
was brought into the forefront of colonial 
powers, and within six years of that event 
the Hundred Years’ War of England and 
France began. 
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In the first war of the series, however, 
the colonial question is not very promi- 
nent. But it is prominent in the second, 
which has been called the War of the 
Spanish Succession. We must not be 
misled by this name. Much has been 
said of the wicked waste of blood and 
treasure of which we were guilty when we 
interfered in a Spanish question with 
which we had no concern, or terrified our- 
selves with a phantom of French ascen- 
dency which had no reality. How much 
better, it has been said, to devote our- 
selves to the civilizing pursuits of trade! 
But read in Ranke how the war broke 
out. You will find that it was precisely 
trade that led us into it. The Spanish 
succession affected us because France 
threatened by establishing her influence 
in Spain to enter intothe Spanish monop- 
oly of the New World, and to shut us 
irrevocably out of it. Accordingly the 
great practical results of this war to 
England were colonial and commercial, 
namely, the conquest of Acadie and the 
Asiento compact, which for the first time 
made England on the great scale a slave- 
trading power. 

Still more true is it of our wars with 
the French Revolution and with Napoleon 
that the possession of the New World was 
among the grounds of quarrel. Asin the 
American War France avenges on En- 
gland her expulsion from the New World, 
so under Napoleon she makes Titanic 
efforts to recover her lost place there. 
This indeed is Napoleon’s fixed view with 
regard to England. He sees in England 
never the island, the European State, but 
always the world-empire, the net-work of 
dependencies and colonies and islands 
covering every sea, among which he was 
himself destined at last to find his prison 
and his grave. Thus when in 1798 he 
was put in charge for the first time of the 
war with England, he begins by examin- 
ing the British Channel, and no doubt 
glances at Ireland. But what he sees 
does not tempt him, although a few 
months afterwards Ireland broke out in a 
terrible rebellion, during which if the con- 
queror of Italy had suddenly landed at the 
head of a French army, undoubtedly he 
would have struck a heavier blow at En- 
gland than any she has yet suffered. But 
no, his mind is occupied with other 
thoughts. He is thinking how France 
once seemed on the point of conquering 
India, until England drove her out; ac- 
cordingly he decides and convinces the 
Directory that the proper way to carry on 
war with England is by occupying Egypt, 
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and at the same time by stirring Tippoo 
Sooltan to war with the East India Com- 
pany.- And he actually carries out this 
plan, so that the whole struggle is trans- 
ferred from the British Channel into the 
boundless spaces of Greater Britain, and 
when the Irish shortly afterwards rise they 
find to their bitter disappointment that 
France cannot spare them Bonaparte, but 
only General Humbert with eleven hun- 
dred men. 

When this war was brought to an end 
by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802 tlre re- 
sults of it were such as to make that 
treaty a great epoch in the history of the 
English empire. In the first place Egypt 
is finally evacuated by France, in other 
words Bonaparte’s grand scheme of at- 
tack against our Indian empire has failed. 
His ally Tippoo — Citoyen Tipou as he 
was called — had been defeated and slain 
some time before, and General Baird had 
moved with an English force up the Red 
Sea to take part with General Hutchinson 
in the final defeat of the French in Egypt. 
In the colonial world at the same time 
England remained mistress of Ceylon and 
Trinidad. 

But the last war, that which lasted from 
1803 to 1815, was this in any sense a war 
for the New World? It does not at first 
sight appear to be so; and very naturally, 
because England from the beginning had 
such a naval superiority that Napoleon 
could never again succeed in making his 
way back into the New World. But yet 
it was so, as I find after a closer examina- 
tion. In the first place look at the origin 
and cause of it. It was at the outset a 
war for Malta. By the treaty of Amiens 
England had engaged within a given time 
to evacuate Malta, and this for certain 
reasons, which this is not the place to 
discuss, she afterwards refused to do. 
Now why did Napoleon want her to leave 
Malta, and why did she refuse to do so? 
It was because Malta was the key of 
Egypt, and she believed, certainly not 
without strong reasons, that Bonaparte 
would in a moment reoccupy Egypt, and 
that the struggle for India would begin 
again. Thus the war was ultimately for 
India, and further | find that though by 
the retention of Malta we did effectually 
and once for all ward off this attack, yet 
we did not ourselves know how successful 
we had been. We still believed India to 
be ful! of French intrigue; we believed 
the Mahratta and Afghan princes and the 
Persian shah to be puppets worked by the 
French, as indeed they had many French 
officers in their service. I imagine that 
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the great Mahratta War of 1803 seemed 
to Lord Wellesley to be a part of the war 
with France, and that Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley believed that at Assaye and Argaum 
he struck at the same enemy as afterwards 
at Salamanca and Waterloo. On the 
other hand we can trace throughout Na- 
poleon’s desperate effort to break through 
the toils with which England has envel- 
oped him. He tries for a time to make 
something of Louisiana, and then sells it 
to the United States in order that at least 
England may not get possession of it. He 
takes possession of Portugal and Spain 
in order to compensate himself in South 
and Central America for what France has 
lost in North America, and Colonel Malle- 
son tells us, in his “ Later Struggles of 
France in the East” what a destructive 
privateering war the French were able to 
keep up in the Indian Ocean from their 
island of Mauritius long after their naval 
power had been destroyed at Trafalgar. 
It was by the English conquest of this 
island and by its retention at the peace 
that the Hundred Years’ War of England 
and France for the New World came to an 
end. 

These are the facts which show that the 
eighteenth century ought always to be 
thought of as the period of the world-wide 
expansion of England. They showat the 
same time that this proposition is mucb 
more pregnant then might at first sight 
appear. At first sight it seems to mean 
merely that the acquisition of Canada and 
that of India are greater events in intrin- 
sic importance than other more conspicu- 
Ous events nearer home, such as Marlbor- 
ough’s victories, or Chatham’s politics, or 
the nationai struggle with Napoleon. It 
really means that the expansion of En- 
gland is at the bottom of one class of 
events just as much as of the other. At 
first sight it may seem to mean that the 
European policy of England in that cen- 
tury is of less importance than its extra- 
European policy. Butit really means that 
the European policy and the extra-Euro- 
pean policy are but different aspects of 
the same great national development. 
So much has been shown; much more 
might be shown, For this single concep- 
tion brings together not only the Euro- 
pean with the colonial affairs, but also the 
military struggles with the whole peaceful 
expansion of the country, with that indus- 
trial and commercial growth which during 
the same century exceeded in England all 
previous example. But enough—/jam 
tempus eqguum fumantia solvere colla. 

J. R. SEELEY. 
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BY MRS, PARR, AUTHOR OF “ADAM AND EVE,” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


MADE thoughtful by the contents of 
Mr. Cameron’s letter, it did not seem 
strange that for the rest of the evening 
Christopher should be unusually silent. 
He did not tell Robin he felt so weary 
that mere ordinary speaking was an effort 
tohim. In his own mind he set down 
this sense of fatigue to his late indisposi- 
tion. ‘ That attack has pulled me down,” 
he said, “and made me weaker than I 
thought myself.” 

There had been a time in Christopher’s 
life when his weakly health, except so far 
as it interfered with his comfort, was a 
matter of very little concern to him; the 
world had not held out many attractions, 
and he was not disturbed in the least to 
think he might possibly be called on to 
leave it early. But since Robin had been 
his wife, and more particularly since this 
renewal of a good understanding between 
them, Christopher had been conscious of 
a desperate clinging to life, of building 
on the future, counting on long years to 
come, to be spent by Robin and him to- 
gether. 

“] feel rather tired,” he said at length, 
noticing that Robin had put down her 
book and was looking at him. 

“Still you don’t seem disposed to 
move.” 

“ No, that’s just it. I could drop off to 
sleep here where I am, sitting in my 
chair.” 

“Get along,” she said, giving him a 
shake; “you go up-stairs, and I’ll tell 
them about calling us, and giving us our 
breakfast early.” 

Naturally a light sleeper, Robin was 
surprised to find Christopher already 
asleep when she went into the room, and 
so soundly that he did not hear her enter. 

Heeseemed to continue sleeping until 
morning, when, between three and four, 
he was awakened by a fit of shivering, 
increasing in violence, and becoming so 
severe, that Robin implored him to let 
her send for a doctor. 

No; he thought it would pass; it was 
but a return of his cold. If she would 
put some more clothes on the bed, and, 
as soon as they were stirring, ask for 
|some hot tea, he thought he should be 
better. 

But in spite of all that Robin could do, 
her suggestions and remedies were of no 
avail; a terrible pain in the side seized 
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him —it was like the sticking of a knife 
each time he drewa breath. He got rest- 
less, feverish, and the suggestion of a 
doctor again made, he no longer opposed 
it. 

The next day Christopher was an- 
nounced to be suffering from a severe 
attack of pneumonia and pleurisy follow- 
ing on his previous indisposition. The 
doctor viewed the case gravely. ‘“ He 
has caught cold again; got another chill,” 
he said. And Robin feared he had; but, 
unacquainted with illness as she was, a 
cold, which he frequently caught and al- 
ways recovered from, gave her no serious 
alarm. 

“He'll soon be all right again, don’t 
you think?” 

“Oh, I quite hope so. Why? Were 
you thinking of sending for some one to 
elp you?” The wish was put warily. 

* No; I can doall the nursing he wants. 
But he had thought of going to see his 
father.” 

“Ah! I’m afraid he will have to put 
that off for some little time now. Would 
it not be as well to ask his father to come 
and see him?” 

“ Not at present, I think; we shouldn’t 
care to.” And seeing there was actually 
at present no necessity, the doctor did 
not urge it further. - 

The next day, however, Christopher 
was worse. Then his mind began to 
wander; and Robin, frightened beyond 
measure at a symptom always distressing 
to those around, sent off a telegram to 
Mr. Blunt: — 

“Come directly this reaches you. 
Christopher is very ill.” 

Again and again Mr. Blunt read these 
words over. The sight of them seemed 
to paralyze him; he was seized with the 
certainty that his son was dying — per- 
haps even dead before now. What should 
he do? When did the next train go? 
Already he had summoned a servant and 
sent him to seek information. 

The next train was the 5.50, there was 
none before; it was now three o’clock. 
Three hours to wait! How should he 
endure them? The suggestions that went 
coursing through his mind seemed like to 
madden him. 

“Go to Mr. Cameron,” he said at 
length, in desperation. “Ask him to 
come tome. Say —I want him.” 

He had meant to send word that Chris- 
topher was ill, but was unable to speak 
his son’s name. At the moment when he 
was going to mention it, his voice had 
failed him. 





From the servant Mr. Cameron learned 
the cause of the summons, and with 
ready _—— at once obeyed it. How 
strangely altered seemed their relative 
positions since they last met! then Mr. 
Blunt’s hectoring and bluster had com- 
pletely cowed the sensitive organization 
of the curate; his loud voice jarred upon 
him and drove him to silence. Now it 
was Mr. Cameron who spoke, Mr. Blunt 
who listened, hanging on every word of 
assurance and encouragement the other 
gave him. 

Skilled in administering comfort, Mr. 
Blunt found himself gaining courage; he 
was another being since Mr. Cameron 
had come. But what would happen when 
he left him? There was still to be bridged 
over that two hours’ journey in the train, 
and the drive from the station. Oh, the 
delay was sickening! 

“ Shall I go up with you? Would you 
like it?” 

Mr. Blunt almost broke down under 
the weight of his gratitude; it was the 
very thing he had been longing for, but 
had not dared to ask. Those who never 
put themselves out to accommodate oth- 
ers, when wanting favors for themselves 
are apt to overestimate their obligation. 

It was nothing to Mr. Cameron to ac- 
company him to London. He would have 
made the same offer, only more readily, 
to the poorest parishioner. 

“Then pick me up at my lodgings as 
you go past,” he said ; and away he rushed 
to run in at the rectory, so that they might 
know for what reason he had gone away. 

“Tll walk down with you,” said Geor- 
gy; and there she was standing when 
Mr. Blunt drove up, ready with cheery 
words and good wishes to start them on 
their way. 

“And tell Mrs. Christopher if she 
wants any help to send for me; I’m a 
first-rate hand at sick-nursing, you know.” 


Who, at parting, shall say what their 
next meeting may be? 

Mr. Blunt and Robin had never seen 
each other since that day when Christo- 
pher had come between them; then, furi- 
ous, exasperated, their thoughts had been 
centred on themselves, their anger on 
each other. Now, when, with noiseless 
steps and knees that trembled under him, 
Mr. Blunt found himself at the door of 
the sick-room out of which Robin had 
come, both he and she seemed to have 
merged their individuality. For her, he 
was Christopher’s father: for him, she 
was Christopher’s wife. Had he taken 
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her hand? Had she given it? What mat- 
ter? they did not stop to consider. All 
Mr. Blunt knew was that to his ear there 
came a muffled whisper: “ He will not 
know you, but he has been talking about 
you all day;” and then he tip-toed in- 
side, and Robin went down to speak to 
Mr. Cameron. 

They were still talking when Mr. Blunt 
joined them. His face was drawn, and 
there was an anxious look in his eyes; 
but the terrible fear, that by some acci- 
dent his son had been killed —was al- 
ready dead—had been relieved. He 
could breathe again, and hope had re- 
turned with the reaction. 

“Who's the doctor you’ve called in?” 
he said to Robin. “ They spoke to me 
about a Mr. Martin; is that him? I shall 
send off at once for Gull, and I’ll go my- 
self for Sir William Jenner; he’s the one 
you ought to have had, he’s seen him be- 
fore. And who was it that gentleman in 
the train was speaking of, Mr. Cameron, 
as being so clever? Ah, yes, Lamb— 
that was the name; we'll have him.” 

“But he’s a homeeopath!” said Mr. 
Cameron. 

“I don’t care what he is, so long as he 
cures my son!” 


* You know in the profession they don’t 
agree!” 

“Then let ’em fight it out! 
ask the reason why, provided they'll set 


I shan’t 


him on his legs again. I'll have every 
doctor in London, no matter who they 
are or what they call ’em: it’s all one to 
me, so long as they can make a cure of 
him.” 

The old bluster was coming back. The 
belief in his luck, and that things always 
came round right with him, was return- 
ing; he put his hands deep down into his 
pockets, opening and shutting his palms 
on the imaginary gold that he would 
shower on the fortunate restorer of his 
son’s health. Mr. Cameron, looking at 
hith, sighed, and then he cast a glance at 
Robin. 

“ You seem very tired,” he said gently. 
“T am afraid you have not had much 
rest.” 

The remark attracted Mr. Blunt’s no- 
tice. 

“ That was a nurse, wasn’t it, I saw up 
there?” 

“ Yes, there is a nurse; but until some- 
body came I wouldn’t leave him alone 
with her.” 

“That was right —quite right,” said 
Mr. Blunt approvingly ; adding in a more 
kindly tone: “But you can go to bed 
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now. I’m here now; I'll see after him. 
He shan‘t want for nothing; he shall have 
the best that money can get. Ah! the 
prince himself shan’t ha’ been better 
*tended on than he shall be. How it hap- 
pened that he’s laid up like this I can’t 
think. Whatever brought it on? Can you 
form an idea, eh?” 

“ The carriage we came in from Whitby 
was so cold and draughty,” said Robin; 
“that was the first of it. He was very 
unwell then for more than a week, but he 
was So anxious to goand get lodgings and 
find out about you. Oh, I can see it all 
now!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears 
suddenly. “His coat was so thin, and 
the day was bitterly cold, and the omni- 
buses were so full, that he had to go out- 
side two of them.” 

“Outside! Outsidea’bus! My son!” 
Mr. Blunt staggered a full pace back, star- 
ing at her. 

“ And he was away almost the whole day 
long,” she continued, “without having 
anything proper to eat.” 

“Why he must have been mad — clean 
gone out of his senses; and you too, to 
have let him!” 

She shook her head. 

“You forget how anxious we were to 
go away from here. He knew how little 
money there was left, and a long bill ow- 
ing.” 

Mr. Blunt dropped down into a chair as 
if he had been shot at. 

“My God!” he cried, “I’ve killed him! 
He'll die — he'll die! _ I know he will. O 
Lord, what shall I do, what shall I do? 
what will become of me?” And hiding 
his face in his hands, the wretched old 
man burst into tears. 

Robin jumped up and stood gazing at 
him with alarm. Mr. Cameron, with a 
ready guess at the remorse which had 
seized him, went over and put his hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Th’ Almighty’s going to punish me 
by taking him from me,” he went on brok- 
enly; “I holding out, and he wanting. 
O Lord, spare him! only spare him, and 
I don’t care what else comes to me!” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Cameron sternly. 
“You forget. that God is not man. Do 
you think that our heavenly Father is 
influenced by such motives as have made 
you stubborn and revengeful to your son? 
Let us down on our knees and ask mercy 
of him; let us beg him to spare Christo- 
pher to us. I will offer up a prayer in 
which we will all join.” 

And they all three knelt down, Mr. 
Blunt the first to shuffle off his chair, the 
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last to rise. All his pomposity and swag- 
ger had gone from him; there was no 
more talk of what he was going to do; the 
all-important 7 — 7— had dropped out of 
his conversation. Only when Mr. Came- 
ron spoke of returning, he implored him 
not to leave them; and when Robin bade 
him good-night, he whispered in her 
ear, — 

“ Pray for him again. Pray God to spare 
him!” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


EVERY one was agreed that few things 
were more touching than old Blunt’s de- 
votion to his son. Really, he might be 
pompous and vulgar, but he must cer- 
tainly be a kind-hearted man. 

Most of us are caught by sentiment, 
and in Wadpole the story of the father’s 
distress, his suffering, and now his joy at 
the so-far-made recovery, appealed to peo- 
ple’s sympathies and opened their hearts 
towards him. 

The whole neighborhood far and near, 
for miles around, called to make inquiries 
after Christopher; and in place of ignor- 
ing Mr. Blunt, as formerly, he was asked 
for especially, to receive the congratula- 
Ng every one was anxious to give to 

im. 

Snatched from the very jaws of death, 
Christopher had been brought back to 
Priors. Again he and Robin were living 
under the same roof as his father. 

It was Robin herself who made the pro- 
posal. Mr. Blunt had not dared to, and 
though Christopher was filled with an un- 
speakable yearning to be back in his old 
home, with its quiet and comforts around 
him, he forebore to let drop even a hint 
that might influence Robin in any way; 
but the one wish of her heart now was to 
make amends to Christopher. She want- 
ed him to see, by her devotion, how she 
had learned to value his generosity. For 
far beyond anything it is possible to put 
into words had been his tenderness to- 
wards her—so enduring and so great 
that the confidence between them was 
complete; and saving only where the 
knowledge would now give him pain, 
nothing was hidden by her. In this offer 
to return to Priors with his father, Robin 
saw another opportunity ; and in the joy 
with which Christopher received it, the 
pleasure and satisfaction he evinced, she 
was amply rewarded for any sacrifice it 
had cost her. 

Still far too weak to be able to receive 
ordinary visitors, Mr. Cameron, and with 
him Georgy Temple, came daily to see 
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him. Their engagement had become an 
acknowledged fact now, and the wonder 
and amazement of it past, no one except 
Mrs. Temple troubled themselves about 
it. Mr. Blunt had to confess himself 
staggered, and did not feel easy until he 
had trumpeted forth his penetration, and 
how he had hinted as much to her 
mother. 

“ Not,” he said, “ that then I took it by 
any means for granted, you know; but 
she was happening to be mentioning a 
certain gentleman who had popped off in 
a hurry after getting his conugee,” and he 
nodded his head and winked his eye 
meaningly ; “ and I asked her if it mightn’t 
have something to do with a certain Mr. 
Cc » who didn’t live fifty miles off from 
here.” 

Robin was close by, and Georgy for a 
moment felt a little confused before her. 
What would she think of this story, her 
mother had gone about telling, that she 
had refused Jack? Looking at Robin, she 
said frankly, — 

“* My mother will have it that my cousin 
made an offer to me; but those who know 
him and me best are better informed on 
the matter.” 

It was Robin’s turn now to grow red, 
Christopher’s to come to the rescue. 

“ But every one knew,’ he said, “ that 
Mr. Dorian-Chandos meant always to go. 
I remember the very first time I saw him 
he spoke of his intention to travel.” 

“ And he did go once,” said Mr. Cam- 
eron, “ and came back again. Oh, how I 
did dislike that fellow that night! and the 
odd thing was, I couldn’t think why, for 
it hadnt struck me then about being in 
love with Georgy, you know.” 

The laugh turned against him gave the 
conversation a little diversion, and it 
wandered away from Jack into a discus- 
sion on the prospects of marriage, and 
hopes entertained by Mr. Cameron re- 
garding a living. How pleasant it was to 
lie there and listen to the banter which 
went on between them! Many times 
Christopher found himself laughing quiet- 
ly, more especially when, after a time, 
Robin had been drawn in and was led 
away to be as merry as it was her wont 
to be. 

That night, walking home, Mr. Cam- 
eron gave Georgy the history of the pro- 
bation their two friends had gone through, 
and how close the recent trial had drawn 
them together. 

“T love that girl,” he said, speaking of 
Robin; ‘and you, Georgy, you must love 
her too.” 
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“Well,” she said, “I don’t say that I 
won’t. I’m a little inclined that way al- 
ready, which speaks volumes for my good 
disposition, seeing that the two men I 
think most of have each separately made 
that same demand of me already.” 

“Yes; but mine is in a very different 

way.” 
“ No,” she said stoutly; “I don’t know 
that it is. When Jack asked me to be 
good to her, he had not a thought beyond 
being her friend; the mistake he made 
was in being over-confident.” 

Later on, when Georgy had convinced 
herself by seeing the good understanding 
which existed between the husband and 
wife, she purposely introduced Jack’s 
name. 

“T want to get over,” she said, “the 
little awkwardness there seems to be in 
talking about him. Some day he will re- 
turn, and then what are we to do?” 

So to Robin when alone, or if together 
with Christopher, she began speaking of 
Jack, telling them where he had been, 
what he had seen, what he was doing. 

“ He had just reached Calcutta when he 
wrote last,” she said, on one occasion. 

“It must be a great pleasure to see his 
mother,” Robin ventured to say. 

“ H’m!” and Georgy puckered up her 
face. “I can’t say; from the tone of his 
letter it did not particularly strike me that 
he would break his heart over their part- 
ing. But I know her —at least I know 
her through my father, and that is quite 
enough for me.” 

“ Does he intend to stay long?” asked 
Christopher. 

“ Not with her —I don’t think he does. 
I don’t think he quite knows what he 
means to do; sometimes he speaks of re- 
turning, sometimes of going on. Papa 
wants him to come home at once, but I 
don’t know whether he'll do so. He 
hasn’t asked my advice, or I’d settle his 
plans in the twinkling of an eye.” 

“Why, what advice would you give 
him?” said Christophers “1’m curious 
to know.” 

“Tn the first place, I should tell him to 
come back for reasons that make it im- 
portant he should be here; and secondly 
I should recommend him to settle down 
and take a wife to look after him —he’ll 
have to marry —he must! Who’s the 
estate to go to?” 

Jack marry! Jack have a wife! The 
thought rushed upon Robin as if such an 
idea had never presented itself to her be- 
fore. She felt obliged to move, to alter 
her position, She put down the work 
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she had in her hand, and stood up fora 
moment, almost unconscious of what she 
was doing. 

“Are you going for my medicine?” 
Christopher asked, and Robin was off, 
— by the necessity of something to 
0. 
All that evening she was more than 
ordinarily devoted to Christopher ; watch- 
ing him, she seemed to anticipate every 
wish and want, and when the others had 
left, and they two were alone she went 
over to him, and while settling his cush- 
ions, said, — 

“ Christopher, I want you to get strong; 
you must make haste, and be as quick as 
ever you can, and let us get away from 
here and go to some place where it is 
sunny and warm, and you will get well. 
I am longing to be off with you again.” 

“Oh, you may depend upon me! I’m 
not going to waste my time; I’m going 
to put my back into it, I can tell you!” 

He spoke cheerily, although his heart 
was not in what he said. Far rather than 
go anywhere away, would he remain where 
he was. Already the invalid dread of 
travel and bustle poss@ssed him, while 
each day seemed to increase the sweet 
repose which had come to him since he 
had been here. Surely never before had 
the place looked so lovely, the fields so 
green, the sky so blue; in every passing 
change of nature a fresh beauty seemed 
opened to Christopher’s eyes. The bud- 
ding trees, the bursting blossom, all 
seemed to him to speak of that hand 
which made these things so fair to see. 

“What are you thinking of, Christo- 
pher?” Robin would ask, as he lay there 
with his eyes fixed, silent, lost in thought; 
and brought back to earth, Christopher 
would say, — 

“| don’t think I was thinking at all. I 
was only wondering, when all is so beau- 
tiful here, what can heaven be?” 


Although removed from immediate dan- 
ger, Christopher’s recovery was anything 


but complete. The doctors who had seen 
him dwelt much on the benefit to be de- 
rived from a milder climate, and the efforts 
of those around him were directed to- 
wards building up strength sufficient for 
him to undertake the journey. Since his 
return to Wadpole his improvement had 
been so marked as to justify hopes being 
entertained for a speedy departure. 

“Tv’ll be a hard matter toe me to bear 
up when he goes away,” Mr. Blunt had 
said to Mr. Cameron; adding in answer 
to the curate: “Oh, they won’t want me; 
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press a wish that he should build one for 


there’s never been a mention of my go- 
ing. 1 should only be one in the way — 
as I expect I am now very often!” 

Jealous as he still remained, the old 
man was at length learning the hard task 
of yielding up his will for the sake of his 
son. 

“ Here, you give it to him,” he would 
say to Robin, when he had been at much 
pains to procure something he fancied 
Christopher might like. ‘ He’ll take it 
from you — eat it, if you ask him.” 

Little did Robin ever guess the sting it 
gave him to say those words. Mr. Blunt 
had suffered a martyrdom before he had 
been brought to confess that she might 
have a precedence before himself. 

Since Christopher had been mending, 
except in an indirect way to Mr. Cameron, 
Mr. Blunt had never reverted to the cir- 
cumstances which had caused his son’s 
illness. Finding when he came home 
that every one attributed it to the 
draughty carriage in which he had trav- 
elled from Whitby, Mr. Blunt adopted 
the reason which the curate had circu- 
lated; but compunction was still the main- 
spring of all his actions, and often when 
sitting silently by, as those around thought 
dozing, he would be going over that six 
months’ struggle, every detail of which, 
in those first few days of the illness, he 
had made Robin relate to him. 

With Christopher he had never ap- 
proached the subject: to hint at it in any 
way he found impossible. Actions, not 
words, must tell Christopher how sorely 
he repented. 

To every one his changed manner to 
his son was visible, and it established 
their good opinion of him that he con- 
tinued to show so much feeling and deli- 
cacy. Among others, the rector noticed 
it; and one day, paying a visit to Chris- 
topher, in token of his interest he said, — 

“I wish your father had something that 
would interest and occupy him. He must 
find time hang very heavily on his hands.” 

“] fear he does,” said Christopher. 
“T often wish he had something to do; 
but at his age a fresh pursuit is difficult 
to take up.” 

“itis.” 

“ Particularly to one accustomed to 
manual labor, as he has been. Work — 
if not the actual work itself, superintend- 
ing such as he has been used to — that is 
what would really interest him, and he’d 
do it well, too.” 

“Then why don’t you give him the 
opportunity? He was talking before you 
came down of finding you a house: ex- 
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you.” 

A slight flush came into Christopher’s 
face. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “I think I may 
never want one.” 

“Come, you must not talk like that,” 
said the rector encouragingly. “I trust 
before long we shall see you on your legs 
again.” 

Christopher smiled. 

“Oh, so do I;” he said. “But I asked 
Cameron, the other day, to tell me the 
truth, what they said about me.” 

“Well?” 

“Yes, he told me. I knew I must be 
in a very critical state; not without hope 
—yet not without-danger. It’s best to 
know, isn’t it?” 

“It’s best that you should think so, 
my good fellow; ” and the rector sighed 
softly. 

“Yes; because, too, of anything one 
would like todo. I should like to have a 
church built. If I could persuade my 
father, Mr. Temple, would you help me?” 

“T, Christopher?” 

“Yes; because I want it built at Up- 
lands; and it’s your parish, you know.” 

“ Those two, Georgy and Colin Came- 
ron, have been talking to you, I can 
see.” The rector shook his head a little 
gravely. 

“Not to me they haven’t; but I have 
heard them laughing together when they 
were sitting with Robin. It was she 
principally who told me about it, and we 
both said what a nice thank-offering it 
would be.” 

Mr. Temple’s face brightened. 

“Well, yes it would,” he said; “but I 
know you, Christopher. You had a little 
thought of Cameron and Georgy all the 
time.” 

“Knowing about them didn’t present 
any objection.” 

“Ah, so I fancied.” And he sat, 
thoughtful, for a little time. ‘No, no,” 
he said, shaking his head ; “it’s too much 
to hope it willever come topass. They'll 
have to wait for something else to turn 
up—my toes, most likely. I’m not as 
young as I used to be, and it’s a comfort 
to me to think, if anything should happen, 
that Jack would be certain to pass on the 
living to Georgy’s husband.” 

“Should we have to get his consent 
about Uplands?” 

“1 suppose we should. I’m not very 
well up in such matters, but of course he’d 
have to be asked; he’s patron of the living 
and lord of the manor too,” 
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“When you write, would you ask 
him?” 

Mr. Temple hesitated. 

“1 don’t know that I have any right to 
say no; but the cost would be very great, 
and your father * 

“Oh, leave my father to me.” He laid 
his hand on his heart. ‘Something here 


tells me,” he said, “that when I see my 
way to asking him he won’t refuse me.” 

“ Neither will I,then. Make your mind 
easy; I'll write to the squire for you.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE same mail which took out Mr. 
Temple’s letter to Jack, took one also from 
Georgy. 

“ , , . Every one is wishing you back,” 
she wrote. “ The other night, at Priors, 
with the Christopher Blunts, we were all 
talking of you. Have you heard how ill 
he has been —not expected to recover, 
but now mending, and ordered abroad 
immediately? They will start as soon as 
he can go, and I do not know when it is 
likely they will be back again. Perhaps 
I may as well say I have grown much 
more lenient to your once-upon-a-time 
weakness for Robin; the truth is, | know 
her now, and my verdict on you would be, 
‘He couldn’t help it.’ You have no idea 
how devoted to her husband she is — 
quite different to anything we used to 
see. The love is by no means all on one 
side now, as I once feared it might be. 

“T have no separate news to tell, and, 
as papa is writing, you shall be spared 
repetition. He will let you know how 
much you are wanted at home, but by no 
one more than me; so come back, Jack, 
do!’ Your would-be cousin, Colin Cam- 
eron, still continues spasmodically jealous 
of you. Yet my cry is, come — come 
soon, by return of post if you can; only 
come! come! come!” 


Who shall separate love from jealousy ? 

Jack crushed up the letter in his hand, 
as if it contained something he could not 
bear to see. Then he said, — 

“ Well! why not? What good is there 
in staying away? If they are not there, 
I may as well go.” And he stood hesi- 
tating, frowning, measuring the attraction 
to return with the temptation which had 
driven him away. 

When a man has come out of such a 
furnace as Jack had passed through, he 
dreads the heat of the fire, although it is 
afar. But subtle as love’s power is, most 
men have interests in life in which it 
plays no part. On these, of late, Jack 
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had tried to fix his thoughts. It was in 
the distraction they would bring that his 
hopes were centred. 

He had done with love forever, so he 
said ; and, saying it, he would straightway 
fall to dreaming about Robin, recalling 
bitterly the time when, knowing her love 
was solely his, he had held it but cheaply. 

“ Jf 1 had but spoken to her then!” 

Ah, little 74 how great a part you play 
in many a lifelong tragedy! 

Besides these two letters from Georgy 
and Mr. Temple, there were several oth- 
ers of more or less importance, all bear- 
ing on the advisibility of return. 

The country was in an agitated state; 
the county member was an old man; 
there was a very general feeling in Wad- 
dole that his mantle would fall befittingly 
on the shoulders of Mr. Dorian-Chandos. 
But how could it reach him when so far 
away? Moreover it was highly essential 
to the Liberal interest that a popular rep- 
resentative ready to step in should be 
near. Then on the estate the tenants 
were dissatisfied; a fear was spreading 
that, like his uncle, Jack did not mean to 
live among them. 

“T must go back,” he said; “I can’t 
go farther on, that’s plain. And if what 
Georgy says is true, it ought to make my 
task easier. After the first I need not 
live there altogether; and when they are 
there I need not see much of them. At 
all events the thing has to be done, and I 
must do it!” 

For the moment decision generally 
makes us feel lighter. Jack gathered up 
his correspondence, spread out Georgy’s 
letter, folded it up, and with the rector’s 
put those two separate together. ‘I can’t 
make out what he means about Uplands, 
and the Blunts building a church there.” 
And in truth the rector had intentionally 
been rather vague; he was somewhat in 
doubt himself whether it might not prove 
a sick man’s fancy. Every one could see 
that Christopher’s state was critical; but 
then he had always been delicate, and 
those creaking doors were proverbial for 
lasting out those that looked stronger. 
However, if it never came to anything — 
and raising it on old Blunt’s gratitude was 
very much like a foundation of sand — so 
long as it helped to bring Jack home he 
did not mind. Mr. Temple had a keen 
relish for politics ; and since this distant 
rumor of a dissolution he had been anx- 
ious beyond measure that Jack should 
return. The half of his letter had been 
filled with what this one thought, and that 
one said; and these expressions of his 
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neighbors’ good opinion naturally gratified 
Jack’s pride immensely. 


A man is worth little who feels no am- | 


bition. And already Jack’s thoughts had 
run so far ahead that his canvassing was 
over; he had obtained his seat and was 
making his maiden speech in Parliament. 

What is it that ofttimes, in a moment, 
turns the current of our thoughts, and of 
a sudden brings us face to face with some 
forgotten danger? There, spread out be- 
fore him as he had never seen it until 
now, lay the whole of that misery which, 
had not Christopher interfered and his 
better self prevailed, would have been 
now entailed on him and his forever! 
“Thank God!” he said fervently; and so 

reat a hold had it taken on him that he 
ad to wipe the damp moisture from his 
forehead. 

Perhaps until now Jack had never real- 
ized how much value he set on all he 
would have forfeited. Mentally he drew 
a picture of himself as he would have 
been, with the world condemning him 
and its back turned on him — exiled from 
his home, dreading to meet friends and 
neighbors, forced into company with 
those he despised, driven to seek distrac- 
tion where he could find it. And then 
Robin! Oh! his soul was stirred, his 
heart grew sick recalling women he had 
known in the position she would have 
been in. Although they might be sepa- 
rated forever, a thousand times rather as 
they were! He had her memory still to 
hold dear, the memory of his pet, his 
plaything, his child-love Robin, with which 
none living could interfere; and those 
days coming back, they brought with them 
recollections of her, games they had had 
together, lessons he had taught her, little 
things she had learnt to do for him. 
Again he watched the would-be nimble 
fingers struggling with the buttons she 
wanted to master. And then once when 
something ailed him, her ecstasy at his 
consenting to take some ¢ésane she had 
made, the eager face, the loving, tender 
eyes — ah, how little changed since then! 
“Never!” hesaid. “ No other one could 
ever fill her place.” Love lay buried in 
his heart, and over it “ Sacred to Robin ” 
was written. 

A very sober mood hung over Jack that 
day, set down by his mother to their ap- 
proaching separation. Lady Malcolm, 
never having troubled herself about her 
son in her life, suddenly discovered for 
him the most ardent affection. ‘ And the 
dear boy is so attached to me,” she said 
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| to those around; “naturally he feels, who 
else is there that can take such an inter- 
est in his welfare?” And in token of 
| this, Jack was let have no peace on one 
| subject — he must get married ; he ought 
to get married; whom would he marry ? 

“But think, my dear —only consider. 
You.must some day marry somebody.” 

Lady Malcolm felt her time was short ; 
she must make the most of it. 

“Must I?” said Jack, unmoved. “I 
don’t see the necessity. I have spent 
— years of single life very hap- 

ily.” 
pe You forget that your uncle was alive. 
You had nothing to leave then —no re- 
sponsibility.” Jack looked no more con- 
vinced. ‘What would become of the 
estate, with no brothers; unfortunately, 
none that can inherit after you.” 

So far as the small Malcolms were con- 
cerned, Jack felt devoutly thankful. 

“Oh, there are the Temples,” he said 
inadvertently. 

“The Temples! What Temples? the 
George Temples? ¢hat family!” 

“That family,” echoed Jack, imitating 
her emphasis. 

Lady Malcolm sniffed the air with con- 
tracted nostrils, as if even at that distance 
their odor was offensive to her. “I al- 
ways detested Maria Temple,” she said, 
“and I dislike her husband inexpressibly ; 
and there are no sons there.” The want 
made her voice more cheerful. 

“There are daughters, though,” said 
Jack maliciously, his back a little up now. 
When she had not cared what became of 
him, the Temples had always made a 
home for the lonely boy. “Isabel, the 
married one; Dora, the youngest; and 
Georgy.” 

“Georgy! why does she get separate 
mention ?” 

“ Because she is deserving of separate 
notice, besides being an especial favorite 
with me.” 

“Oh, really! I was not aware! My 
future daughter-in-law, I presume, that is 
to be?” 

“No,” said Jack stolidly ; “she wouldn’t 
have me.” 

His mother gave a contemptuous little 
laugh. 

“| don’t see how you can possibly sup- 
pose that;” and then her tone altered, 
|and with a sharp look at him she added : 
“unless you've asked her already.” 

Jack did not reply. 

“I won’t believe it!” she said angrily ; 
| “don’t tell me that one of those girls — 
l 
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one of Maria Temple’s daughters — has 
refused you?” 

“My good mother, pray spare me! 
As you yourself often say, we must draw 
a line somewhere, and I draw mine at 
naming the young ladies who have re- 
jected me.” 

“Ridiculous ! absurd!” said Lady Mal- 
colm. ‘I hate mysteries! if you can’t 
have confidence between a mother and a 
son, where is it to be?” and fearing if 
she stayed longer her ruffled feelings 
might lead to a further display of temper, 
she left Jack to himself, determined to 
write to Wadpole by that mail and find 
out what truth there was in this story. 

Few moments come more sadly than 
those in which we realize that some one 
very near to us has no part in what we 
feel or what we do. Just now Jack hada 
terrible hungering aftera little sympathy, 
not so much in speech asin person. He 
wanted to talk with some one, to open 
himself out, in a way; and he had to con- 
fess that his mother was farther off from 
him now than when they were, except in 
name, absolutely strangers one to an- 
other. Looking at her picture from time 
to time —she was a very beautiful wom- 
an when the portrait had been taken — 


Jack had built a castle in the air, which 
had crumbled in pieces the very day after 


his arrival. It was his first experience of 
worldliness in the midst of domesticity, 
and the atmosphere of the home disagreed 
with him entirely. 

He felt at once that after having ful- 
filled the decent requirements entailed by 
such a far-off visit, he should be only too 
glad to get away ; and he set down to this 
feeling the hurry he was in to make the 
arrangements for his departure. He did 
not write to say he was coming, because 
he should get to England almost as soon 
as his letter; and he had seldom experi- 
enced a more thorough sense of relief 
than when he-had made his farewells and 
was fairly started on his homeward jour- 
ney. A feverish haste possessed him to 
get back; and now, the monotony of 
steamer-life beginning, it struck him a 
little drearily that he had not much of 
personal interest to go back to — he could 
not even claim Georgy now as he used. 

“T suppose,” he thought, “she’ll be 
wanting to get married. Fancy her choos- 
ing that curate chap!” There was a 
soupcon of humiliation in the fact. Cer- 
tainly, even up to the time of his leaving, 
Jack had always believed in an under-cur- 
rent of more than sisterly regard enter- 
tained for himself by Georgy. “I won- 
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der,” he said, “if nothing of this sort had 
come about, whether in time I should 
have brought myself to think about it.” 
And after a few minutes’ reflection: 
“No,” he said, “never; it would be like 
marrying a sister to marry Georgy.” 

Jack had got rid of his mother, but the 
thoughts of marriage still pursued him. 
When we have something to leave, we 
want somebody to leave it to. Who was 
that somebody to be? 


From The Contemporary Review. 
COMETS. 

DuRING the last two years several com- 
ets — some telescopic, others visible to the 
naked eye, and even conspicuous objects 
in the heavens — have been observed, not 
only by the older methods, but by some 
which have only been available within 
recent years. It is naturally expected, 
therefore, by the general public that some 
new light should be thrown on these mys- 
terious objects, whose phenomena;still 
remain among the unexplained, seemingly 
the inexplicable, problems of the celestial 
depths. 

We propose to consider here what has 
thus been learned, and what also (un- 
fortunately it is much more) remains still 
to be learned, respecting comets. But 
first it will be well to show what are the 
special phenomena which present them- 
selves for explanation. 

A comet apparently comes out from the 
remote depths of space in a condition of 
comparativecalm. It appears as a small, 
round, nebulous object, looking like a tiny 
cloud of extreme tenuity —the idea of 
tenuity being suggested by the exceeding 
faintness of the comet’s light. This cloud 
appears somewhat condensed towards the 
middle. As the comet draws nearer to 
the sun, it usually grows somewhat long 
in the direction of the sun; and before 
long a portion within the part nearest the 
sun is seen to be brighter than the rest, 
and to have a more or less defined outline. 
This is the zucleus — sometimes seen as 
a dull disc of nearly uniform brightness, 
at others as a mere bright point, not un- 
like astar. The fainter light around this 
is the coma, or hair, which resembles a 
luminous fog round the nucleus, usually 
brighter on the side towards the sun, and 
‘on the other side growing fainter and 
fainter till it can no longer be seen. Later 
' this lengthening of the cometin directions 
towards and from the sun becomes more 
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marked, until at length the comet may 
fairly be said to have a head directed 
towards the sun and a tail directed from 
him. Nucleus, coma, and tail may be 
very different in appearance in different 
comets, and in particular the tail may be 
more or less complicated in structure, 
being sometimes a mere straight streak, 
at others twofold, multiple, curved, with 
thwart streaks, and so forth —no two 
comets, in fine, having tails resembling 
each other except in general details. 

Dr. Huggins, in a rather disappointing 
article on comets, recently communicated 
to a contemporary, remarks that the 
nucleus, though an apparently insignifi- 
cant speck, “is truly the heart and kernel 
of the whole thing — potentially it is the 
comet.” This has scarcely yet been 
proved, though it appears exceedingly 
probable. It is true, however, as he adds, 
that this part only of the comet conforms 


rigorously to the laws of gravitation, and | 


moves strictly in its orbit. “If we could 
see a great comet,” he proceeds, “during 
its distant wanderings, when it has put 
off the gala trappings of perihelion excite- 
ment, it would appear as a very sober 
object, and consist of little more than 
nucleus alone.” This again.seems prob- 
able, though it has never yet been proved, 
and the-division of some comets into two 
or more parts, each having coma, nucleus, 
and tail of its own, shows that the nucleus 
cannot be, in every case, what Dr. Hug- 
gins seems here to suggest. Dr. Hug- 
gins has done well in saying (though 
scarcely with sufficient emphasis, consid- 
ering how often the mistake is repeated) 
that ‘though many telescopic comets are 
of extremely small mass, nucleus included 
—so small, indeed, that they are unable 
to perturb such small bodies as Jupiter’s 
satellites — yet we should mistake greatly 
if we were to suppose that all comets are 
‘airy nothings.” In some large comets 
the nucleus may be a few hundred miles 
in diameter, or even very much larger, 
and may consist of solid matter. It is 
not necessary to say that the collision of 
a cometary nucleus of this order with the 
earth would produce destruction on a 
wide scale.” 

It is even more necessary to correct 
the widely spread misapprehension as to 
the relations between meteors and comets. 
We hear it stated that the nucleus of a 
comet is made up of meteoric stones 
(Professor P, G. Tait says — for unknown 
reasons —that they resemble “ paving- 
stones or even bricks”) as confidently as 
though the earth had at some time passed 








through the nucleus of a comet, and some 
of our streets were now paved with stones 
which had fallen to earth on such an oc- 
casion. Asa matter of fact, all that has 
yet been proved is that meteoric bodies 
follow in the track (which is very different 
from the tail) of some known comets, and 
that probably all comets are followed by 
trains of meteors. These may have come 
out of the head or nucleus in some way 
as yet unexplained ; but it is by no means 
certain that they have done so, and is by 
many astronomers regarded as more than 
doubtful. 

The most important points to be no- 
ticed in the behavior of large comets, as 
they approach the sun, is that usually the 
side of the coma which lies towards the 
sun is the scene of intense disturbance. 
Streams of luminous matter seemsto rise 
continually towards the sun, attaining a 
certain distance from the head, when, 
assuming a cloudlike appearance, they 
seem to form an envelope around the 
nucleus. This envelope gradually in- 
creases its distance from the sun, grow- 
ing fainter and larger, while within it the 
process is repeated, and a new envelope 
is formed. This in turn ascends from the 
nucleus, expanding as it does so, while 
within it a new envelope is formed. 
Meanwhile, the one first formed has 
grown fainter, perhaps has disappeared. 
But sometimes the process goes on so 
rapidly (a day or two sufficing for the for- 
mation of a complete new envelope) that 
several envelopes will be seen at the same 
time, the outermost faintest, the inner- 
most most irregular in shape and most 
varied in brightness, while the envelope 
or envelopes between are the best devel- 
oped and most regular. 

The matter raised up in these envelopes 
seems to have undergone a certain change 
of character, causing it no longer to obey 
the sun’s attractive influence, but to expe- 
rience a strong repulsive action from him, 
whereby it is apparently swept away with 
great rapidity to form the tail. “It flows 
past the nucleus,” says Dr. Huggins, ‘on 
all sides, still ever expanding and shoot- 
ing backwards until a tail is formed in a 
direction opposite to the sun. This tail 
is usually curved, though sometimes rays 
or extra tails sensibly straight are also 
seen.” The description is, however, in- 
complete in one important respect. The 
matter raised from the nucleus to form 
the envelopes may be, and probably is, 
carried past the nucleus ox a// sides ; but 
the appearance presented by the tail just 
behind the nucleus is not exactly in ac- 
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cordance with our ideas as to what should 
result from the flowing past “on all sides.” 
There is a dark space immediately behind 
the nucleus, that is, where the nucleus, if 
solid, would throw its shadow, if there 
were matter to receive the light all round 
so that the shadow could be seen. Now 
it may be thought at first that this corre- 
sponds exactly with what should be seen: 
when we look just behind the nucleus 
there is no light, or very little; when we 
look on either side of that dark space 
there is the luminous matter which has 
been driven back from the envelopes in 
front of the nucleus. But if the luminous 
matter flows past the nucleus on all sides, 
it must flow past the nucleus on the side 
nearest to the observer, and also on the 
side farthest away; and itis just where 
the line of sight passes through these two 
regions of brightness that a dark streak 
is seen just behind the nucleus. Let the 
reader draw two concentric circles — one 
an inch in diameter, the other two inches 
—-and let him then draw two parallel tan- 
gents to the inner circle on opposite sides 
of it. Supposing now the space between 
the two circles to represent in section the 
luminous matter which flows all round the 
nucleus, while the surface of the inner 
circle represents the unilluminated part 
behind the nucleus, the two tangent lines 
will represent the lines of sight on either 
side of the dark region, where, as we 
might expect, we get plenty of light; and 
we can also understand very well why 
outside of that the line of sight through 
the luminous matter (or the chords to our 
outer circle) getting shorter and shorter, 
the light of the luminous streaks bound- 
ing this part of the tail gets fainter and 
fainter: but if just inside either of the 
two tangents, chords are drawn parallel to 
them, crossing the inner circle, the parts 
of these chords which lie between the two 
circles are very nearly equal in length to 
the tangent lines themselves ; and even a 
common diameter to both circles has, 
lying between them, two portions together 
equal to the radius of the outer. Hence, 
since the line of sight even across the 
middle of the space behind the nucleus, 
passes through a considerable range of 
luminous matter, while a line within but 
near the outskirts of that space passes 


through nearly as great a range of lumi-| 


nous matter as one just outside that space, 
there should be plenty of light where yet 
to the eye there seems to be something 
like absolute darkness. Either then the 
eye is greatly deceived, or else we must 
find some explanation of darkness exist- 
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ing where considerable brightness might 
be expected.* 

The matter which forms the tail, seems, 
as I have said, to be swept off from the 
envelopes raised by the sun’s action on 
the nucleus. It seems as though the 
matter thus raised had undergone in some 
way a change of character, which caused 
it no longer to obey the law of gravity as 
it had done when forming part of the nu- 
cleus, but instead of yielding to the sun’s 
attraction to submit rather to an intense 
repulsive action, carrying it at a much 
greater rate from the sun than, under the 
action of gravity — starting from rest and 
free from all perturbing influences — it 
could have been drawn towards him. Dr. 
Huggins thus words his account of what 
seems to happen: “ Now is seen to take 
place a change which is most puzzling — 
namely, these envelopes of light appear 
to give up their substance under the influ- 
ence of a strong repulsive force exerted 
from the sun, and to be forced back- 
wards.” Sir John Herschel, after his long 
and careful study of the comet of 1830 
(Halley’s at its second return) came to the 
conclusion that repulsive action exerted 
by the sun on the matter raised in these 
envelopes had been distinctly proved. 

Yet here, where we seem to have our 
first firm ground for hypothesis respect- 
ing these mysterious objects — comets’ 
tails — we meet with stupendous difficul- 
ties. Consider, for instance, the phenom- 
ena presented by Newton’s comet. That 
comet had traversed the last ninety mi!- 
lions of miles of its approach towards the 
sun in four weeks. At the end of that 
time it passed out of view for a few days, 
having then a tail ninety millions of miles, 
at least, in length. Four days passed, 
and it reappeared on the other side of the 
sun — having in the interval traversed 
nearly a semicircle — in reality, of course, 
the perihelion end of its Jong oval path. 
At its reappearance, it had a tail still 
ninety millions of miles in length, but the 
tail with which it reappeared had, of 


* If the careful examination of satisfactory photo- 
graphs should seem to show that the darkness (almost 
blackness) behind the nucleus is an objective and not 
merely a subjective phenomenon, the following explana- 
| tion would seem forced upon us. If the particles forme 
| ing the envelopes are minute flat bodies, and if anything 
, in the circumstances under which these particles are 
| driven off into the tail causes them to always so arrange 
| themselves that the planes in which they severally lie 
| pass through the axis of the tail (which, if the tail is an 
{ electrical phenomenon, might very well happen) then 
| we should find the region behind the nucleus very dark 

or almost biack, for the particles in the direction of the 
|.line of sight then would be turned edgewise towards us, 
whereas those on either side or in the proiongation of 
the envelopes would turn their faces towards the ob- 
server. 
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course, a direction entirely different from 
that of the tail which had been seen be- 
fore —the two directions were inclined 
about one hundred and sixty degrees to 
each other. Now, as Sir John Herschel 
remarks, we cannot look on the tail of a 
comet as something whirled round like a 
stick, as the comet circles around its 
perihelion sweep. The tail with which 
the comet reappeared must have been an 
entirely new formation. Nor can we 
doubt that if the comet could have been 
watched as it swept around the sun, the 
changes in the tail’s position which had 
been observed to the time of disappear- 
ance, would have been observed to pro- 
gress continuously, the tail passing by a 
uniform motion from the position it then 
had to that which it was observed to have 
at the time of reappearance. So that we 
may fairly suppose the tail with which the 
comet reappeared to have been formed in 
much less than the time during which the 
comet had been out of sight. Probably 
its farthest part had been formed in much 
less than a day, the part near the head 
being, of course, formed later. But if the 


matter repelled from the head was thus 
driven over a distance of ninety million 
miles in twenty-four hours, at the outside, 


the average velocity of its motion was 
about a thousand miles per second, or 
nearly three times as great as the greatest 
velocity which the sun can communicate 
by his attractive energy to matter ap- 
proaching him from without, even though 
such matter come to him from an almost 
infinite distance, and in a perfectly straight 
line —the conditions most favorable for 
giving a high rate of final velocity. Such 
velocity as the sun caz thus give by his 
attractive energy is only given to matter 
which has been exposed a long time to 
his influence; but here, in the tail of the 
great comet of 1680, matter seems to have 
acquired almost instantaneously a veloc- 
ity sufficing to carry it over ninety million 
miles with an average speed three times 
as great as the sun can thus, after long 
effort, communicate by means of his at- 
tractive power ! 

The difficulty is so great that many 
efforts — some bold and daring, others 
positively wild in the unscientific absurd- 
ity of their nature — have been made to 
overcome it. 

Among the most ingenious of these is 
(or rather was, for I think itis no longer 
maintained even by its eminent author), 
Professor Tyndall’s theory of a comet’s 
tail as an actinic cloud, generated by the 
passage of the solar rays through exceed- 





ingly tenuous matter after those rays had 
been in part deprived of their heating 
power, during their passage through the 
comet’s head. According to this theory 
the actinic cloud cannot be formed under 
the heating rays, but so soon as the ac- 
tinic rays fall on the tenuous matter alone, 
the cloud is formed, — so that all round 
the region in which would be the comet’s 
shadow, there is no luminous cloud, while 
along that region the cloud exists. The 
rapidity with which light travels would of 
course make this explanation absolutely 
perfect in explaining cometic tails lying 
always exactly in a straight line directed 
from the sun, or with their axis so situ- 
ated. But unfortunately this exceedingly 
rapid formation of the tail (a tail of ninety 
million miles in length would be formed 
in about eight minutes) is more than ob- 
servation requires or can explain. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall made a slight oversight in 
dealing with this part of his theory. No- 
ticing that the actinic cloud, as he called 
it, is not formed instantly, but after a de- 
lay of a few seconds, in his experiments, 


he reasoned as though it would follow 


from this that the formation of the actinic 
cloud behind a comet’s head in space 
might be a process extending its action in 
distance from the head at a rate consider- 
ably less than that at which light travels, 
yet still fast enough to account for the ex- 
ceedingly rapid formation of the tail of 
Newton’s comet, and of other similar tails. 
But a little consideration will show that 
the few seconds following the fall of light 
on the vapors dealt with by Tyndall, be- 
fore the luminous cloud appeared, would 
produce no such effect as he imagined. 
The rate of formation of the tai] would 
still be that at which light travels. Imag- 
ine the head at A, for the sake of argu- 
ment, and the sun’s light after reaching 
A, passing on to B,C, D, E, etc., to Z,a 
distance say of one hundred million miles, 
in nine minutes : — 


Aves BisceeC sees DecccBecce covcke 


Suppose that, when the light has reached 
the vaporous matter lying at B, an in- 
terval of one full minute (much great- 
er than any noticed in Tyndall’s experi- 
ments), occurs before the actinic cloud 
comes into view, a similar interval after 
the light has passed C before the cloud is 
seen there, and so on, up to the time of 
the arrival of the light at Z. Professor 
Tyndall’s reasoning implied that all the 
time intervals thus occurring at B, C, D, 
E, etc., up to Z, had to be added together, 
to give the total time of the formation of 
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the tail from A to Z,and hence naturally a 
long time might elapse, and the head hav- 
ing at the end of this time reached a dif- 
ferent position from that which it had 
occupied at the beginning, the divergence 
of the tail from the direction exactly op- 
posite to the sun, and the curvature of the 
tail, would be alike readily accounted for. 
But what are the actual facts of the case? 
The part of the tail formed latest by the 
supposed solar actinic action, namely, the 
part at Z, would be formed just nine min- 
utes after the light had left A, and ten 
minutes after the part nearest to A had 
been formed (by the same light waves), 
for, nine minutes after leaving A, the light 
would be at Z, and a minute after each 
epoch (according to our supposition) the 
actinic cloud would be formed respec- 
tively at A and at Z. We get just the 
same interval — nine minutes — whether 
the actinic cloud appears immediately 
after light has traversed the vapor which 
is to form the cloud, or a minute after, or 
an hour after. In every case the tail 
would be formed outwards from A, at the 
rate at which light travels. This does 
not accord with the phenomena, — in fact, 
the supposition that a tail could be formed 
at the rate at which light travels, will be 
found, on examination, to lead to many 
most manifest absurdities, which Profes- 
sor Tyndall doubtless recognized when he 
sought escape from the supposition of 
such rapid tail formation, through the 
effects he attributed to the delayed ap- 
pearance of the actinic cloud. 

Another theory in explanation of the 
rapid formation of such a tail as that of 
Newton’s comet is worthy of far less no- 
tice. Professor Tyndall’s theory was 
based on an interesting physical fact, 
which he had himself discovered, and 
which was also manifestly akin in charac- 
ter to the formation of a comet’s tail. The 
one to be now noticed was suggested toa 
mathematician by a rather familiar phe- 
nomenon, the effects of which on his imag- 
ination he seems to have been never able 
to entirely overcome,—at any rate no 
amount of evidence against the theory 
seems to counterbalance in his mind the 
notion once conceived that the theory 
might be true. (It is a way some theorists 
have.) 

Professor Tait was once looking at a 
part of the sky which seemed clear. As 
he looked, a long streak rapidly formed, 
which presently disappeared (if I remem- 
ber his original description aright) almost 
as rapidly as it had formed. At any rate, 
the appearance of the streak was rapid 
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enough to remind him of what astrono- 
mers said about the rapid (apparent) de- 
velopment of comets’ tails. The phenom- 
enon itself was easily explained. There 
had been a flight of seabirds, travelling 
after their wont in a widely extended 
layer, which when he began his observa- 
tions had been looked at somewhat aslant, 
so that — the distance being too great for 
the birds to be seen individually — noth- 
ing of the flight could. be discerned at all. 
But it is evident that in such a case a 
very slight movement on the part of each 
bird would suffice so to shift the position 
of the layer in which they were travelling, 
that it would be seen edgewise, and then 
the birds, being so situated that the range 
of sight towards any part of the layer 
passed athwart a great number of them, 
would of course be seen, not individually 
but as a cloud, or long, straight streak, a 
side view in fact of the layerin which they 
were travelling. Zureka / shouted Pro- 
fessor Tait; and presently announced to 
the world the marvellous theory that the 
rapid formation of comets’ tails may be 
accounted for on the same general prin- 
ciple. Astronomers have found that along 
the tracks of some comets (where the 
tails never lie, by the way, but that is a 
detail) are countless millions of meteoric 
bodies separately undiscernible (and never 
yet discerned as a cloud — another de- 
tail); therefore it follows that the tails of 
all comets are formed by movements of 
“brickbats and paving-stones ” in them 
(Professor Tait’s own description of me- 
teors), after the manner of the seabirds 
he saw from Arthur’s Seat. Professor 
Thomson at the Edinburgh meeting of 
the British Association endorsed this the- 
ory with special reference to the value of 
the “seabird analogy ” in explaining the 
phenomena of Newton’s comet. Dr. 
Huggins, who, as he does not claim to be 
a mathematician (or to speak more cor- 
rectly, as his labors in physical research 
have not given him time for profound 
mathematical research,) may be more 
readily excused, also speaks of this sea- 
bird theory as if it had some legitimate 
standing. ‘“ The tail, he conceives,” he 
says, referring to Dr. Tait, “to be a por- 
tion of the less dense part of the train 
illuminated by sunlight, and visible or 
invisible to us, according, not only to cir- 
cumstances of density, illumination, and 
nearness, but also of tactic arrangement, 
as of a flock of birds under different con- 
ditions of perspective.” Of course, the 
theory is utterly untenable — by astrono- 
mers who know something of the actual 
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facts, and have enough mathematics to 
consider simple geometrical relations. 
Bodies moving in a plane surface like 
birds, if they individually travel in the 
same plane, keep its position unchanged. 
But if they move individually at an angle 
to that plane (as they occasionally do), 
they change its position,—the surface 
however in which they collectively are at 
any moment, still remaining plane. In 
such a case only could such a phenome- 
non as was observed by Professor Tait 
be seen. But in such a case the visibility 
of the streak formed by the flight of birds 
would last but a few minutes, for the 
same motion which had in a few minutes 
brought the streak into view would in the 
next few minutes take it out of view. 
During the short time that a-flight is visi- 
ble in this way, it has an unchanging po- 
sition, or a scarcely changing one. If 
the tail of Newton’s comet had rapidly 
formed and as rapidly vanished, remain- 
ing, while visible, in an almost unchang- 
ing position, the “ seabird analogy” might 
explain that particular phenomenon, how- 
ever inadequate to explain multitudes of 
others. But the phenomena to be ex- 
plained are entirely different. Leaving 
out of the question the varying position 
and length of the tail as it approached 
the sun, and after it left the.sun’s neigh- 
borhood, all of which were entirely incon- 
sistent with the seabird analogy, what 
we are called upon to explain is that a 
visible tail ninety millions of miles in 
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length, seen in position 1A on one day, was 
seen three days later in position 3A (hav- 
ing manifestly in the mean while passed 
through all the intermediate positions, in- 
cluding 2A). If Professor Tait, profound 
mathematician though he be, though he 
may “ differentiate and integrate like Har- 
lequin,” cangshow how any flight of bodies, 
like or unlike seabirds, can accomplish 
sucha feat as the above, appearing first to 
form athin streak Alt, and in Jess than four 
days a thin streak A3, each ninety millions 
of miles iong, without some of them having 
had to travel a distance nearly equal to 
the line one to three — or some one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of miles long, in- 
stead of the trifling journeys he assigned 





them, he should take a rank above New- 
ton and Laplace as a mathematician. But 
there is another feat, apparently equally 
difficult to him, which he might achieve 
very readily with great advantage to those 
non-mathematicians among astronomers 
whom his name — well deserved too — as 
a mathematician has hitherto misled, and 
with not less advantage to his own repu- 
tation: he might frankly admit that the 
idea which occurred to him while watch- 
ing those unfortunate seabirds, had not 
quite the value which at the moment he 
mistakenly attached to it, and has since 
seemed to do. 

But apart from the consideration of 
theories such as those, either demonstra- 
bly untenable, though ingenious, like Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s, or altogether and obvi- 
ously untenable like Professor Tait’s, 
there are certain phenomena of comets’ 
tails which force upon us the belief that 
they are phenomena of repulsion, though 
the repulsive action is of a kind not yet 
known to physicists. 

Amongst these are : — 

1. The curvature of all the cometic 
tails when not seen from a point in or 
near the place of their motion. 

2. The existence of more tails than 
one to the same comet, the different tails 
being differently curved. 

3. The phenomena of striations athwart 
the tail. 

It is evident that all these phenomena 
are such as we might fairly expect if a 
comet’s tail is caused by the sun’s repul- 
sive action on molecules, raised by his 
heating action on the head. The matter 
thus swept away would resemble smoke, 
driven upwards from the funnel of a mov- 
ing steamer, and then swept in any given 
direction by a steady wind; we should 
see a curved train of such matter just as 
we see a curved streak of smoke. If the 
matter raised from the head is not all of 
one kind (and it is antecedently unlikely 
that it should be), there would be more 
than one trail of matter, if the sun’s re- 
pulsive action were different on these 
different kinds of matter. Lastly, the 
striations seen athwart the tail, as in the 
well known case of Donati’s great comet, 
would be explained, either as due to the 
observed pulsational manner in which the 
envelopes are raised (if matter were raised 
uniformly from the head there could be 
no formation of successive envelopes), or 
else as due to the carrying off into the 
main tail, where alone such striations are 
seen, of matter which, had it freed itself 
at the beginning, would have been swept 
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off into the smaller tails, but being as it 
were entangled in the great outflow of 
matter forming the large tail, escapes 
later, and when it does, gets swept off at 
its own more rapid rate, and there forms 
a streak lying at an angle with the direc- 
tion of the principal tail. 

Bredichin has shown that where there 
are three tails to a comet, their forms cor- 
respond with the theory that the envel- 
opes raised from the head are principally 
formed of hydrogen, carbon, and iron. 
But this, which, if established, would be 
the most important physical discovery yet 
made respecting comets, seems open at 
present to considerable doubt, though 
confirmation seems to be given to it, in 
some respects, by the results of spectro- 
scopic analysis. 

To spectroscopic analysis we must in 
all probability look for such information 
respecting comets, as may hereafter en- 
able us to understand their nature. On 
this point let us consider what is said by 
one who, if not the greatest living astro- 
nomical spectroscopist, is fzcrle princeps 
in this country — Dr. W. Huggins. First, 

however, we must consider the past of this 
method of research as applied to comets. 

The first successful application of the 


spectroscope to comets was made by 
Donati’ in 1864—the light of the comet 
being then divided into three bright bands, 
whose position, however, was not exactly 


determined. In 1866 Dr. Huggins -ob- 
tained two kinds of light from a telescopic 
comet, part of the comet’s light giving a 
continuous spectrum, probably reflected 
sunlight, the other a spectrum of three 
bands. In 1868 a comet was observed 
(Brorsen’s) with more success. Three 
bands were seen in the spectrum of the 
light from the comet’s head, and a com- 
parison of these with measures of similar 
bright bands belonging to the spectra of 
various combinations of carbon, showed, 
or rather seemed to suggest, that ‘* com- 
binations of carbon might be present in 
the comet.” 


In conjunction with my friend, the late Dr. 


W. Allen Miller [says Dr. Huggins] I con- | 


fronted directly with the spectroscope attached 
to the telescope, the comet’s light with that 
from inductive sparks passing in olefiant gas. 
The sensible identity of the two spectra left no 
doubt of the essentialeoneness of the cometary 
stuff with the gas composed of carbon and hy- 
drogen that was: employed for comparison, 


Since that time [proceeds Dr. Huggins] the ; 


light from some twenty comets has been exam- 
ined by different observers. The general close 


agreement in all cases, notwithstanding some | 
small divergences, of the bright bands in the | 
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cometary light with those seen in the spectra 
of hydrocarbons, justifies us fully in ascribing 
the original light of these comets to matter 
which contains carbon in combination with 
hydrogen. 

Last year photography was applied to 
this spectroscopic work. The spectrum 
of the brightest comet of that year was 
partly continuous, and on this continuous 
spectrum many of the well-known Fraun- 
hofer lines could be traced. This made it 
certain that part of the comet’s light was 
reflected sunlight; though Dr. Huggins 
considers also that a part of the continu- 
ous spectrum of every comet is due to 
inherent light. On this point some doubt 
may be permitted. It is one thing for 
special bands to show thémselves, for 
some substances may become self-lumi- 
nous under special conditions at very mod- 
erate temperatures; it is quite another 
thing that the solid parts of a comet’s 
substance should become incandescent. 
I venture to express my own belief that 
this can scarcely happen except in the 
case of comets which approach very near 
tothe sun. Besides the continuous spec- 
trum with dark lines, the photograph 
showed also a spectrum of bright lines. 

These lines [says Dr. Huggins] possessed 
extreme interest, for there was certainly con- 
tained within this hieroglyphic writing some 
new information. A discussion of the posi- 
tion of these new lines showed them to be un- 
doubtedly the same lines which appear in cer- 
tain compounds of carbon. Not long before, 
Professors Liveing and Dewar had found from 
their laboratory experiments that these lines 
are only present when nitrogen is also present, 
and that!they indicate a nitrogen compound of 
carbon, namely, —cyanogen. Two other bright 
groups were also seen in the photograph, con- 
firming the presence of hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen. 

It is worthy of notice that, only a few 
days later, Dr. H. Draper succeeded in 
obtaining a photograph of the same com- 
et’s spectrum. It appeared to him to 
confirm Dr. Huggins’s statements, except 
only that the dark Fraunhofer lines were 
not visible — the photograph having prob- 
ably been taken under less favorable con- 
ditions. 

So far, then, it seems clear that comets 
shine in part by reflecting sunlight, partly 
with light of their own; the part of the 
cometic substance which certainly shines 


; with its own lightis gaseous, and this gas 


in most comets “contains carbon, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen, possibly also oxygen, 
in the form of hydrocarbons, cyanogen, 
and possibly oxygen compounds of car- 
bon.” 
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But the latest comet has brought with 
it fresh news. Its spectrum is not like 
that given by the comets we have been 
considering. The bright lines of sodium 
are seen in it, and also other bright lines 
and groups of lines, which have not yet 
been shown to be identical with any be- 
longing to the hydrocarbon groups, but 
probably are so. Dr. Huggins’s photo- 
graph.shows, he considers, “ that the orig- 
inal light of the comet, which gives a 
continuous spectrum (he means that por- 
tion of the original light which does so), 
was too strong to allow of the Fraunhofer 
lines being recognized in the reflected 
solar light.” We demur to this as being 
shown, it may fairly be said to be sug- 
gested. The cyanogen groups are not 
seen. 

Such is Dr. Huggins’s account ; but it 
is manifest that this comet underwent im- 
portant changes, of which — we are sur- 
prised to note— Dr. Huggins has taken 
no account. Thus, in April, Professors 
Tacchini and Vogel found simply a faint 
continuous spectrum. In May, Vogel 
found that the three bands associated 
with carbon were present, though faint, 
while there was no trace whatever of the 
sodium band. On the contrary, on the 
nights of June 4, 5, and 7, Dr. B. Hassel- 
berg, of the observatory of Pulkowa, 
found that the nucleus of the comet gave 
a very strong and extended continuous 
spectrum, with an “excessively strong” 
bright line in the orange yellow, proved 
by micrometrical measurement to be iden- 
tical with the D line —the well-known 
double sodium line of the solar spectrum. 
The observation was confirmed by Dunér, 
Bredichin, and Vogel. Onthis Mr. Hind 
remarks, “It is necessary to conclude 
that, during the last fortnight of May, the 
spectrum of Wells’s comet had changed 
in a manner of which the history of sci- 
ence furnishes no precedent.” It must, 
however, be remembered that as yet no 
comets have been examined under suffi- 
ciently favorable conditions, to enable us 
to say whether the change thus observed 
was really exceptional, or only exceptional 
in being for the first time noted. When- 
ever such a comet as Donati’s comes fa- 
vorably under spectroscopic scrutiny, we 
shall probably learn something about 
these changes which will throw more 
light than anything yet discovered on the 
physical economy of these mysterious 
bodies. 

What, then, do we know certainly re- 
specting comets? What may we surmise 
with more or less probability? And in 
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what direction may we look with most 
hope for future information? We know 
certainly that, in whatever way they are 
formed, the sun excites intense disturb- 
ance in them as they approach him. Pro- 
fessor Stokes remarks that these effects, 
so much greater ata first view than we 
might fairly expect in the case of many 
of the comets observed, which have ap- 
proached the sun no nearer than our own 
earth does, or not so near, may be ac- 
counted for by the circumstance that 
comets travel in what must be regarded 
as, to all intents and purposes, a vacuum. 
From Dr. Crooke’s experiments on very 
high vacua we may infer that there is 
very little loss of heat, except by radia- 
tion. Thus the heat received by the me- 
teoric components of a comet would be 
much greater than might otherwise be 
expected. Dr. Huggins mentions, in the 
same connection, the remarkable persist- 
ence of the bright trains of meteors in 
the rare upper air, which sometimes re- 
main visible for three-quarters of an hour 
before the light fades, as the heat is grad- 
ually radiated away. ‘Our reasoning on 
these points,” he remarks, in his dry way, 
“would undergo considerable modifica- 
tion if we accept the views as to the con- 
dition of interplanetary space and of the 
sun’s action which have been recently 
suggested by Dr. Siemens in his solar 
theory ” — but of course we do not. 

Bredichin’s researches, showing that 
three distinct curvatures in comets’ tails 
correspond to the winnowing out by solar 
repulsive action of (1) hydrogen, (2) car- 
bon, and (3) iron, seem worthy of careful 
study and investigation. It accords well 
with spectroscopic evidence as to the 
condition of the matter raised in gaseous 
form from the nucleus; and if as yet we 
have had no direct spectroscopic evidence 
of the existence of iron in comets, we 
know that meteors are closely connected 
with comets, and that many meteors con- 
tainiron. Moreover, as unexpected spec- 
troscopic evidence of the presence of the 
substance sodium, common in so many 
meteors, has been found in the case of 
one comet, we may fairly hope that under 
yet more favorable conditions, the pres- 
ence of iron also may be recognized in 
the same way. 

How far electricity may be looked to 
for an explanation of cometic phenomena, 
is a doubtful point among astronomers 
and physicists. For my own part, I must 
confess I share the strong objections 
which many physicists have expressed 
against the mere vague suggestion that 
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perhaps ¢h7s is an electrical phenomenon, 
perhaps that other feature is electrical 
too, perhaps a// or most of the phenom- 
ena of comets depend on electricity. It 
is so easy to make such suggestions, so 
difficult to obtain evidence in their favor 
having the slightest scientific value. Still 
I hold the electrical idea to be well worth 
careful study. Whatever credit may here- 
after be given to any electrical theory of 
comets, will be solely and entirely due to 
those who may help to establish it upon 
a basis of sound evidence —none what- 
ever to the mere suggestion, which has 
been made time and again since it was 
first advanced by Fontenelle. Dr. Hug- 
gins says that he finds there is a rapidly 
growing feeling among physicists that 
both the inherent light (which he prefers 
to call the self-light) of comets and the 
phenomena of their tails belong to the 
order of electrical phenomena. An Amer- 
ican astronomer recently wrote to him, as 
to American views of the self-light of 
comets: “I cannot speak with authority 
for any one but myself; still I think the 
prevailing impression amongst us is that 
this light is due to an electric, or, if I may 
coin the word, “(far better not) “an elec- 
tric-oid action of some kind.” On this 
Dr. Huggins himself remarks :— 


The spectroscopic results fail to give con- 
clusive evidence on this point; still, perhaps, 
upon the whole, especially if we consider the 
photographs of last year, the teachings of the 
spectroscope are in favor of the view that the 
self-light of comets is due to electric dis- 
charges. Those who are disposed to believe 
that the truth lies in this direction, differ from 
each other in the precise modes in which they 
would apply the known laws of electric action 
to the phenomena of comets. Broadly, the 
different applications of principles of electricity 
which have been suggested, group themselves 
about the common idea, that great electrical 
disturbances are set up by the sun’s action in 
connection with the vaporization of some of 
the matter of the nucleus, and that the tail is 
probably matter carried away, possibly in con- 
nection with electric discharges, under an elec- 
trical influence of repulsion exerted by the sun. 
This view necessitates the supposition that the 
sun is strongiy electrified, either negatively or 
positively, and further, that in the processes 
taking place in the comet, either of vaporiza- 
tion or of some other kind, the matter thrown 
out by the nucleus has become strongly elec- 
trified in the same way as the sun—that is, 
negatively if the sun’s electricity is negative, 
or positively if the sun’s is positive. The enor- 
mous disturbances which the spectroscope 
shows to be always at work in the sun must be 
accompanied by electrical changes of equal 
magnitude, but we know nothing as to how far 
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these are all, or the great majority of them, in 
one direction, so as to cause the sun to main- 
tain permanently a high electrical state, whether 
positive or negative. 


Unless some such state of things exists, 
Sir John Herschel’s statement “that this 
force” (the repulsive force forming the 
tail) “cannot be of the nature of elec- 
tric or magnetic forces,” must be accept- 
ed, for, as he points out, “the centre of 
gravity of each particle would not be 
affected; the attraction on one of its sides 
would precisely equal the repulsion on 
the other.” Repulsion of the cometary 
matter could only take place if this mat- 
ter, after it has been driven off from the 
nucleus and the sun, have both high elec- 
tric potentials of the same kind. Fur- 
ther, it is suggested that luminous jets, 
streams, halos, and envelopes belong to 
the same order of phenomena as the au- 
rora, the electrical brush, and the strati- 
fied discharges of exhausted tubes. 

All this, it will be noticed, is at present 
merely hypothetical. It is, however, 
worthy of notice that outside of electricity 
there is nothing known to physicists 
which seems to afford even a promise of 
explanation, so far at least as the grander 
and more striking (also the most mysteri- 
ous), of cometic phenomena are con- 
cerned. It may well be that with our 
advancing knowledge of meteors and 
meteor systems, the spectroscopic analy- 
sis of the next few comets of the larger 
and completer types—comets like Do- 
nati’s comet, the great comet of 1811, and 
the comet of 1861— may throw unex- 
pected light on mysteries which still re- 
main among the most profound and un- 
promising problems presented to modern 
science. R. A. PROCTOR. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Joun ERSKINE woke with the singing 
of the birds on the morning of midsum- 
mer-day. It was early —far before any 
civilized hour of waking. When he sud- 
denly opened his eyes in the sweet 
strangeness of that unearthly moment, the 
sensation came back to his mind of child- 
ish wakings in summer mornings long 
departed ; of getting up in the unutterable 
stillness with the sense of being the first 
adventurer into an unknown world; of 
stealing down-stairs through the silent, 
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visionary house all full of unseen sleep- 
ers, like ghosts behind the closed doors ; 
of finding, with heart beating and little 
hands trembling, half with alarm, half 
with delight, the bolt low down on some 
easily opened door ; and of stepping out 
into the sweet dews, into the ineffable 
glory of sunshine in which there was no 
shadow but that little one which was his 
own. Nobody alive, nobody awake, ex- 
cept that riot of the birds in every tree 
which wounded the ideal sense of un- 
earthly calm, yet gave a consolatory con- 
sciousness of life and motion in the 
Strange quiet, though a life incomprehen- 
sible, a language unknown. Strange that 
this was the first recollection brought to 
him in his waking — for the next was very 
different. The next was a confused 
sweet tumult in the air, a sound in his 
ears, an echo in his heart: ‘ They are 
coming, they are coming!” He could not 
feel sure that somewhere or other in the 
words there were not joy-bells ringing — 
a tinkle of chimes, now rising, now fall- 
ing, ‘as if a door were shut between us 
and the sound.” “They are coming,” 
everything seemed to say. The airof the 
morning blowing in by the open window 
puffed it at him with playful sweetness. 
The birds sang it, the trees shaped their 
rustlings to the words, ‘They are com- 
ing.” 

‘Well, it was perfectly true. The Earl 
and Countess of Lindores, and their 
daughter Lady Edith Lindores, and per- 
haps their son Lord Rintoul, and it might 
be other noble persons in their train, were 
certainly expected to arrive that day; but 
what was that to John Erskine of Dalrul- 
zian, a country gentleman of the most 
moderate pretensions, with nothing about 
him above mediocrity, and no claim to any 
part or share in the life led by these great 
people? For the moment John did not 
ask himself that question. He only felt 
after this long interval of solitude and 
abandonment that they were coming back. 
He had been as it were shipwrecked in 
this country with which he was so little 
acquainted, though it was his own coun- 
try; and the time of their absence had 
appeared very long to him. He said to 
himself their absence — but it will be un- 
derstood that the absence of Lord Lin- 
dores, for example, had very little impor- 
tance to the young man. He would not 
have been deeply concerned if that noble- 
man had been induced to serve his coun- 
try and his party in any other sphere. But 
it was safer, easier to say ¢heir, and to 
make to himself a little picture of the re- 
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opening of the house, the feeling of popu- 
lation and warmth that would breathe 


about it, the chance even of meeting any 
day or hour smiles and pleasant looks on 
the very road, and a sense of society in 
the atmosphere. He tried to persuade 
himself that this was what he was think- 
ing of, or rather he refused to enter into 
any analysis of his feelings at all, and al- 
lowed his mind to float upon a vague and 
delightful current of anticipations, which 
he preferred not to examine too closely, 
or put into ary certain and definite form. 

John had not seen either Lady Caroline 
or her husband since that unlucky even- 
ing. When he returned home and took 
out once more Beaufort’s letter, it seemed 
to him that he could now read between 
the lines enough to have enlightened him 
as to the real state of affairs. Why should 
Beaufort hesitate to accept Lord Lin- 
dores’s invitation, and ask to be received 
into a much humbler house, if there had 
been no stringent reason for suclr a pref- 
ference? Beaufort had been very cau- 
tious in the wording of his letter. He 
said that it was entirely uncertain whether 
he could make up his mind to come at 
all; whether, indeed, in the circumstances 
he ought to come. He explained the po- 
sition in which he stood to Lord Mille- 
fleurs, — not his tutor, which would have 
been ridiculous, but his friend, to whom, 
to please his father, the young man paida 
certain deference, The control which he 
thus exercised was merely nominal, Beau- 
fort added, and quite unnecessarily, since 
nobody could be more capable of taking 
care of himself than Millefleurs; but it 
was a satisfaction to the duke — and as 
his future prospects depended upon the 
duke’s favor, Beaufort did not need to 
point out to his friend the expediency on 
his part of doing what that potentate re- 
quired. He was unwilling to relinquish 
all these prospects, and the permanent 
appointment which he could confidently 
expect from the duke’s favor ; but still, at 
the same time, there were reasons which 
might make him do so, and he was not at 
all sure that it would not be better to 
make this sacrifice than to intrude him- 
self where he was not wanted in the cae 
pacity of attendant on Lord Millefleurs. 
Thus, he explained elaborately twice 
over, his coming at all was quite uncer- 
tain; but if he did decide to come, it 
would be an advantage and ease to him 
in every way, to be sure of a fied-d-terre 
in his friend’s house, instead of being 
forced to thrust himself into a party where 
his presence was only invited as an ap- 
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pendage to his charge. It had occurred 
to John to wonder why there was so much 
hesitation in Beaufort’s mind as to an 
ordinary visit; but he had accepted it, as 
a susceptibility natural enough to such a 
mind — with perhaps a little inconven- 
ient recollection of those far-past days in 
which he had been admitted so entirely 
into the intimacy of the family which it 
was possible enough he might dislike to 
visit on another standing. But now he 
saw what was the true meaning of the 
anxious, cautious letter. Beaufort’s ob- 
ject had been to ascertain from him how 
the circumstances stood; whether he 
ought or ought not to show himself among 
people who once held to him such very 
different relations. The light of poor 
Carry’s haggard face threw illumination 
upon the whole matter. And what was 
he to reply? 

It might give the reader but a poor idea 
of John’s intellect if I were to tell how 
long it took him to concoct his reply. 
Never had a task so difficult fallen into his 
hands. It was not his part to betray Car- 
ry’s alarm and distress, or her husband’s 
fierce and vindictive gratification in this 
new way of humbling her. He assured 
Beaufort diplomatically that Dalrulzian 
was at his entire command then and al- 
ways, but owned that he saw all the diffi- 
culties of the position, and felt that his 
friend had a delicate part to play. To 
appear as bear-leader to Millefleurs among 
people who had known him in different 
circumstances would of itself be disagree- 
able, and all the more that the position 
was nominal, and he had in reality noth- 
ing to do. John had known Millefleurs 
at Eton, where he was always the drollest 
little beggar, but quite able to take care 
of himself. It was too funny to find him 
cropping up again. ‘But to waste such 
talents as yours,” he cried, with the great- 
est sincerity, ‘looking after Millefleurs!” 
The duke ought indeed to show his grati- 
tude for such self-abnegation. Thus John 
went on for a page or two, allowing it to 
be seen that he thought the position un- 
desirable, and that he did not encourage 
Beaufort’s appearance in it. “Of course 
you know beforehand that my house is 
yours in all circumstances,” he repeated, 
“that goes without saying;” but even 
this was so put that it seemed to say, not 
“come,” but “stay away.” It was not a 
pleasant office to John. To be inhospi- 
table, to shut his doors upon a friend, was 
unspeakably painful to him. It was some- 


thing of which he had thought that he 
never could be guilty. 


He longed to 
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modify this coldness by some explanation 
of what he meant, but he dared not. He 
had promised to be a brother to Carry, 
and was it possible that he should betray 
her? It seemed to him that he was be- 
traying Beaufort instead, who was more 
to him than Carry had ever been — pre- 
tending to open his doors to him with one 
hand while he closed them with another, 
In such circumstances a letter is very 
hard to write. Two or three copies of it 
were written before one was produced 
good enough to be sent. At least he put 
together the best version of his plea which 
he could accomplish, and sent it off, ver 
doubtfully. He might be losing his Stead, 
Beaufort could not fail to see the want of 
welcome in it, and he could not be sure 
that it would save Carry after all. 

All this had passed some time before 
the day of the return, and John was con- 
vinced at heart that the purpose of his 
letter had been accomplished; that Beau- 
fort had understood him, and intended 
rather to sacrifice his prospects than to 
make his appearance in a false position. 
John was satisfied, and yet he was 
wounded to think that he had been the 
means of wounding his friend. This, how- 
ever, and all connected with it —all the 
painful part of his life and of theirs, so 
far as he was acquainted with it — passed 
out of his mind in the excitement and ela- 
tion of the consciousness that this day he 
should see “them” again. John spent 
the morning in a kind of suppressed ec- 
stasy, altogether out of reason. He did 
not even ask himself what their return 
was to him. What it was to him! a 
change of heaven and earth, a filling up 
of the veins of life and quickening of 
every faculty. He did all he had to do in 
the morning, with the consciousness of 
this coming event running through every- 
thing, filling up every moment with that 
altogether foolish dition and rapture. 
For this it was: a kind of subtle penetra- 
tion of every thought by something which 
was nothing —by an air, a breath, as from 
the celestial fields. They were to arrive 
about three o’clock, me John’s foolish 
ecstasy lasted till about the moment 
when, if he were going to meet them, it 
was time to set off for the station. He 
had taken his hat in his hand, with a 
vague smile about the corners of his 
mouth, a light in his eyes, and was just 
about to step forth for this happy purpose, 
when there suddenly struck him, like a 
blow, this question, “ What right have 
you to go to meet them?” He was so 
entirely taken aback by it, that he re- 
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treated a step as if some one in actual 
bodily presence had put the question to 
him, and opposed his exit. He gazed 
round him once, appalled, to see where it 
came from; but, alas! it came from no- 
where, —from a monitor more intimate 
than any intruder could be —from his 
own judgment, which seemed to have 
been lying dormant while his imagination 
and heart were at work. What right had 
he to go to meet them? Was he a rela- 
tive, a retainer, a member of the family in 
any way? What was he to the Lindores, 
or they to him? Everything, but noth- 
ing: a neighbor in the county, a friend 
that they were so good as to be very kind 
to; but this gave him nothing as a right, 
—only the position of gratitude — no 
more. 

He stood in a confusion of doubt and 
pain for ten minutes in his own hall. 
There seemed an invisible barrier before 
his feet, something which prevented him 
from moving. His smile turned to a sort 
of deprecating, appealing gaze—to whom? 
to nobody —to himself; for was it not 
indeed he, and only he, that stopped his 
own steps? At last he stepped out bold- 
ly, flinging scruples to the winds. Why 
should he say to any one, even himself, 
that he was going to meet them? No- 
body could prevent him walking along the 
highroad where everybody walked; and 
if they came that way, and he by chance 
encountered them? The smile returned 
to John’s mouth, lurking behind his soft, 
young, silky moustache. In that case it 
wonld be ludicrous to think that there 
could be anything wrong. Saying which 
to himself he hurried down the avenue, 
feeling that, the ten minutes’ delay was 
enough to have made him late. He 
walked on quickly, like a man with a seri- 
ous object, his heart beating, his pulse 
going at full speed. For a long way off 
he watched a white plume of steam float- 
ing across the landscape. He could see 
it creeping along for miles, stopping now 
and then, taking little runs as if to amuse 
itself. No, that was not the train, but 
only one of those stray locomotives which 
torment expectant spectators by wander- 
ing wildly up and down like spirits of 
mischief. Lefore he reached the station, 
Lady Caroline’s carriage drove past, and 
she bent forward to smile and wave her 
- hand to John. But this encouraging ges- 
ture brought back all his personal doubts : 
she was going by right of nature. And 
even Torrance had a right to come, 


though he had no affection for any of | glance both up and down. 
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lingered and delayed. He knew very well 
they would be pleased to see him, and if 
an extreme desire to see them and wel- 
come them justified his going, then surely 
he had that right. But the earl would 
look politely surprised; and Rintoul, if 
Rintoul was there, would look broadly at 
him with that stony British stare which 
petrifies an intruder. John did not at all 
like the idea of Rintoul. If there is a 
natural sense of opposition (as people say) 
between women who may be considered 
rival beauties, the sentiment is so natural 
a one that it is shared by that sex which 
is so much the nobler; and as a woman 
sees through a woman's wiles, so does a 
man see through the instincts of another 
man. John felt that Rintoul would see 
through him —that he would set up an 
instant opposition and hostility — that he 
would let him perceive that where Edith 
was, a small country squire, a little Scotch 
laird, had no business to push himself in. 
Rintoul, when John knew him, had been 
an innocent little lieutenant — as innocent 
as a lieutenant could be expected to be; 
yet he knew very well by instinct that this 
was what was to be expected from him. 
And what if he were there to change the 
character of the group? 

John’s pace slackened at the thought. 
From the moment when Lady Caroline’s 
carriage passed him he went slower and 
slower — still, indeed, turning his face 
towards the station, but almost hoping 
that the train would arrive before he did. 
However, country trains are not of that 
expeditious character. They do not an- 
ticipate the hour, nor the appearance of 
those who are coming to meet them. 
When he reached the entrance of the sta- 
tion it was not yet in sight, and he had no 
further excuse for dallying. But he did 
not go in. He walked up behind to a 
spot where he could see without being 
seen, and there waited, with a sense of 
humiliation, yet eagerness. It was a very 
undignified position. If he meant to meet 
them, he should have done it openly: if 
he did not intend to do so, he ought to 
have gone away. But John did neither: 
he watched them coming with his heart in 
his mouth; but he did not go forward to 
greet them when they came. He saw 
them get out of the carriage one by one. 
He saw the hurried embrace and greeting 
of Lady Car to her mother and sister. 
Then there could not be any doubt about 
it. Edith gave a searching glance all 
about, sweeping the highway with her 
She was look- 


them, nor they for him. Once more John | ing for some one. Who was it? Some- 
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thing of the elation of the morning came 
back into his mind. For whom was she 
looking? She even stood fora moment 
shading her eyes with her hand before 
she followed her mother to the carriage, 
to cast another glance round her. Could 
it be that she was looking for — oh, never 
mind who she was looking for, John cried 
to himself, springing over a wall or two, 
and speeding along by all the turns he 
could think of, till he reached a point of 
the road where he turned and came 
quickly back. He had resolution enough 
to forego the greeting at that first moment 
of arrival; but the chance of still seeing 
them, and thus saving both his pride and 
his pleasure, seduced him from all higher 
thoughts of self-abnegation. He walked 
on slowly, but with his heart beating, and 
at length heard the roll of the wheels 
coming towards him, the sound of voices 
inthe air. The family were all together 
jn one carriage, all joyful and beaming in 
the reunion. Even Lady Car’s pale face 
was lighted with smiles; and Lord Lin- 
dores, if he did not take much part in the 
family talk, did not frown upon it. The 
coachman drew up of himself as John 
appeared, and Lady Lindores called to 
him almost before the carriage stopped. 
“Late, Mr. Erskine, late!’ she cried. 
“Carry told us you were coming to meet 
us.” John was half wounded, half con- 
soled by the accusation; he could not 
hear himself blamed without an impulse 
of self-defence. ‘“ Indeed I was not late; 
I saw you arrive; but I thought — you 
might think — it seemed presumptuous to 
thrust myself in.” “ Why, here is chiv- 
alry!” said Lady Lindores with a smile, 
giving him her hand. And then the flut- 
ter of conversation was resumed, one 
voice interrupting another, putting ques- 
tions to which there was no answer, and 
making statements to which nobody paid 
any attention. John stood and nodded 
and smiled by the side of the carriage for 
a minute or two. And then that moving 
little world of expressive faces, of hasty 
words, understood @ demi-mot, of hearts 
so closely united, yet so different, swept 
ast him again with ringing of the horses’ 
oofs and jingle of the harness, and lively 
murmur of the voices. It swept past, 
and John was left, — why, just as he 
had been before —just as he knew he 
would be left, — out of it —altogether 
out of it! as he knew very well he should 
be. He walked along the way he had 
been going, away from his own house, 
away from anywhere that he could possi- 
bly want to go, plodding very silently and 





solemnly along, as if he had some serious 
purpose, but meaning nothing — thinking 
of nothing. What a fool he was! Had 
he even for a moment expected to be 
taken away with them, to follow them up 
to Lindores, to be admitted into all their 
first talk and confidence? Not he: he 
had known well enough that his place was 
outside, — that a roadside greeting, a gen- 
ial smile, a kindly hand held out, was all 
the share he could have in the pleasure of 
the home-coming. Nothing more — what 
could there be more? He knew all that 
as well as he knew anything. Why then 
was he such an idiot as to walk on mile 
after mile he did not know where, with his 
head down, and the most deadly serious- 
ness depicted on his countenance? At 
length he burst into a sudden short laugh, 
and turning back went home. slowly. 
Never had his house looked so dreary, so 
secluded, so shut in before. He went in 
and ate his dinner humbly, without a 
word (so people say) to throw at a dog. 
He had been quite aware that he was to 
dine alone; he knew exactly the dimen- 
sions of the room, the shabby air of the 
old furniture, the lowness of the roof, — 
why then should he have been so de- 
pressed by all these familiar objects? 
There was nothing at all to account for it, 
except that event which had filled him 
with such delightful anticipations, and 
brightened earth and heaven to him this 
morning. They were cominghome. They 
had come home. This, which was enough 
to change the very temperature and turn 
earth into heaven, was now the cause of a 
depth of moral depression which seemed 
to cloud the very skies; and this without 
any unkindness, any offence, anything 
that he had not fully expected, and been 
certain would happen. But human na- 
ture is very fantastic, and so it was. 

“ You would hear, sir,’’ said old Rolls, 
“that my lord and her ladyship, they’ve 
come home.” 

“Oh, yes; I have just met them; all 
very well and very bright,” said John, 
trying to assume an air of satisfaction. 
What he did succeed in putting on was a 
look of jaunty and defiant discontent. 

“ They would naturally be bright com- 
ing out of that weary London to their own 
place,” said Rolls, with grave approba- 
tion. And then he added, after a pause, 
“You'll be thinking now, sir, of making 


'some return of a’ the ceevilities that’s 


been shown you.” 
“Making a return!” this was a new 
idea to John. He looked up at the Men- 


| tor who condescended to wait upon him, 
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with alarm and almost awe. 
—you are quite right, Rolls,” he said, 
with humility ; “I wonder I did not think 
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The haill county 
will come; and if ye think we’re not 
enough to wait upon them, there’s Andrew 


of it before. But can we?” John looked | will put on his blacks; and that sma’ 


round ruefully at his old walls. 

“Can we?” cried Rolls in high dis- 
dain. “You neither ken me, nor Bauby, 
nor yet yourself, to ask such a question. 
Ifwecan! That can we! If you'll take 
my advice, ye’ll include a’ classes, sir. 
Ye'll have the elders to their denner; and 
the youngsters, ye’ll give a ball to them.” 

“A ball!” cried John, opening his eyes. 
The. boldness of the suggestion, the de- 
termined air with which Rolls faced his 
master, setting down his foot as one who 
was ready to face all dangers for the car- 
rying out of a great design, touched the 
humorous sense in the young man’s mind. 
He laughed, forgetting the previous bur- 
den of his desolation. ‘ But how to give 
a ball, Rolls,” he said, “in this small 
house?” 

“JT ask your pardon, sir,” said Rolls 
gravely. “In the light o’ Tinto, maybe 
it’s a small house; but Tinto never was a 
popular place. Oh ay, there were balls 
there, when he was a seeker himsel’ — 
I’m meaning when he was looking out for 
a wife, before he married her ladyship, 
poor thing! Butthisisnota susit bens 
if ye consider the other houses, where 
everything:that’s lightsome goes on. And 
it’s you that’s the seeker now. You’re 
wanting a leddy yoursel’,— that stands 
to reason.” 

Here John felt that he ought to be 
angry, and shut the mouth of so inappro- 
priate a counsellor. But Rolls had no 
sense of his own inappropriateness. He 
went on calmly, notwithstanding the laugh 
and exclamation with which his master 
interrupted him. 

“ That’s aye an attraction,” said the old 
servant. “1’m not saying, sir, though I 
think far more of you in a moral point of 
view — that ye’re the equal of Tinto as a 
worldly question. Na, we must keep a 
hold of reason. Ye’re no’a grand catch 
like the like o’ him. But ye’re far better; 
ye’re a son-in-law any gentleman in the 
country-side might be proud 0’; and any 
lady, which is far mair important 

“Come, Rolls, no more of this,” cried 
John. “A joke is a joke; but you know 
you are going too far.” 

“ Me joking! I’m most serious in ear- 
nest, sir, if you’ll believe me. 
the house before you were born. I was 
here when your father brought his wife 
home. Na, I’m not joking. I’m think- 
ing what’s best for my maister and the 
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groom of yours —I would have likit him 
bigger — is a smart lad, though he’s little. 
The three of us will do fine. I would 
recommend a denner, say the Wednesday. 
I’m fond of the middle of the week, no’ 
too near the Sabbath-day, neither one side 
nor the other. The denner on Wednes- 
day; andsyne on Thursday night the ball. 
There would be cauld things left that 
would eke out the supper, and it would 
all be likeone expense. The fiddlers you 
could have from Dundee, or even Edin- 
burgh. And the eatables —there would 
be no difficulty about that. We mostly 
have them within ourselves. Chickens is 
aye the staple atasupper. And I make 
bold to say, sir, though she is my sister, 
that there’s no person can tell what Bauby 
Rolls is capable of till they’ve seen her 
try.” 

“Rolls,” cried John, “your ideas are 
too magnificent; you take away my 
breath.” 

“No’ a bit, sir; no’ a bit,” said Rolls 
encouragingly; “if ye’ll leave it to me, 
Ill take all the trouble. We have always 
said — Bauby and me —that if we were 
just left to ourselves You will make 
out the list, sir, and settle the day, and send 
the invitations ; and if I might advise, I 
would say to consult with Miss Barbara, 
who naturally would come over for the 
occasion, as being your next friend, and 
take the place of the mistress; and to 
send for some of your friends (I would 
recommend officers for choice) would not 
be a bad thing; for young men are aye 
scarce in the country, mair especially at 
this‘time of the year. We could put up 
half a dozen,” Rolls proceeded, “and 
trouble nobody ; and that would be a great 
help if they were good dancers, and fine 
lads — which I make no doubt, sir,’”’ he 
added, with a little inclination of his head, 
“friends o’ yours would be.” 

This unexpected new idea was of great 
service to John in the dreariness of the 
long summer evening. He laughed loud 
and long, and was infinitely tickled by the 
gravity of the project in which Rolls saw 
no laughing matter; but when he str-lled 
listlessly along the walk in the long, long 
endless light, with no better companion 
than a cigar, with wistful eyes which 
sought the clear, wistful horizon far away, 
and thoughts that seemed to fill the whole 
wide atmosphere with an unreal yet un- 
conquerable sadness, the idea of making 
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this silence gay, and seeing “er here who 
had come home, who had changed the 
world, but not for him; but who yet for 
him —who could tell? — might still turn 
earth into heaven, — seized upon him with 
a curious charm. A ball at Dalrulzian 
would not be a very magnificent enter- 
tainment, nor was there anything very 
elevated or poetical in the idea. But 
there are certain conditions of mind and 
moments of life in which that vague ter- 
restrial paradise which belongs to youth 
is always-very close at hand, and ready to 
descend by the humblest means, by almost 
any machinery, out of the skies, making 
of the commonest territory enchanted 
ground. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THEY were very glad to see him, — 
very kind to him — impossible to be kind- 
er; ready to enter into all their experi- 
ences of town, and to find out who were 
the people he knew among their friends, 
and to discuss all their amusements and 
occupations. Perhaps the fact that there 
were few people with whom they could 
discuss these proceedings had something 
to do with it; for the county in general 
went little to town, and was jealous and 
easily offended by the superior privileges 
of others. But this was a cynical view to 


trip. And Charley is with his regiment 
at Cabul. Old Lady Seton, the grand- 
mother —you know that delightful old 
lady —is ” and so on, and so on. 
The county people thought, with strong 
disapproval, that for intelligent people 
like the Lindores, who gave themselves 
airs on this score, it was both frivolous 
and derogatory to talk so much about in- 
dividuals; but John, who knew the indi- 
viduals, was not'so critical. 

“Rintoul has come with us,” said Lady 
Lindores. ‘He has paused on the way 
to pay a little visit; but we expect him 
|this evening. He will stay only a very 
| short time; but he is coming back again 
in August, when the house will be full.” 

John made a little bow, and no reply. 
He did not care for the intelligence. 
Rintoul, he felt instinctively, would be no 
friend to him. And in the little contra- 
riety produced by this, he, too, brought 
forth his piece of news. ‘I heard of one 
of your visitors — Lord Millefleurs. He 
| was my fag at Eton, and the drollest little 
| fellow. How has he grown up? I have 
| not seen him since the Eton days.” 

“He is droll still—like a little fat 
| robin-redbreast,” said Edith, with a laugh. 
Lady Lindores checked her daughter 
; with a look. “ He is —odd,” she said, 
|“ but very original and — entertaining.” 











take of the friendly effusion of the ladies | She had begun in her heart to feel that 
when John paid them the visit which he; something was worth sacrificing to the 
thought he had timed religiously, so as | chance of seeing Edith a duchess. “ They 
neither to be too early, as presuming on | say he has been a kind of prodigal — but 


the intimacy they had accorded him, nor 
too late, as showing any indifference to 
it. Nosuch calcuiation was in the cor- 
dial greeting he received from Lady Lin- 
dores. ‘ You are a great deal too timid, 
Mr. Erskine,” she said. “No, it is nota 
fault for a young man,— but you know 
what I mean. You would not come to 
meet us though you were there, and you 


have let two days pass without coming to! 


seeus. Fie! As your aunt Barbara says, 
you should have more confidence in your 
friends.” 

Was it possible to be more encourag- 
ing, more delightful than this? and then 
they plunged into the inevitable personal- 
ities which are so offensive to outsiders, 
but which people with any mutual knowl. 
edge of a certain restricted society are 
scarcely able to refrain from. ‘ You 
know the Setons. There have been great 
changes amongthem. Two of the girls 
are married. To whom? Well, I scarcely 
remember. Yes, to be sure. Sir Percy 
Faraway married the eldest, and they 
went off to California on their wedding- 


ja very virtuous one, wandering — over the 
wots < A see life, as he calls it—a very 
different thing from what many of you 
| young men call life, Mr. Erskine.” 

John felt nettled, he did not quite know 
| why. “I am glad to know Millefleurs has 
| become so interesting,” he said. “The 
| only thing that now gives him interest to 
ime is that I hear Beaufort — you will 
perhaps recollect Beaufort, Lady Lin- 
dores ‘i 

The two ladies started a little, then 
gave each other a mutually warning look. 
* Indeed I remember Mr. Beaufort very 
well,” said Lady Lindores, shaking her 
head, — “ very well. We have seen him 
— seen a good deal of him lately. He is 
perhaps coming here.” 

“ But we hope not,” said Edith, under 
| her breath. 

“Edith, you must not say anything so 
| unkind.” 
| “Oh, mamma, what is the use of pre- 
| tending to Mr. Erskine? either he knows 
| already, or he will be sure to find it out.” 
| “There is nothing to find out,” said 
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Lady Lindores hastily; and then her 
countenance melted, and she turned to 
John, holding out her hand. “You are 
an old friend —and I am sure you are a 
true friend, Mr. Erskine.” 

“Tam sure I am true,” he said. 

“Yes, I know it—I know it! Mr. 
Erskine, there was — something between 
Carry and Mr. Beaufort. You guessed it 
even if you did not know? But after- 
wards it became impossible. Her father 
objected —as he had a good right to ob- 
ject. And now you know everything is 
changed. We women, who take all these 
things so much to heart — we don’t want 
Mr. Beaufort to come here. We think 
it might be painful. Lord Lindores, who 
probably has never given the subject an- 
other thought, has invited him to come 
with Lord Millefleurs. You know he is 
acting as a sort of —best friend to Lord 
Millefleurs.” 

“T must tell you now on my side that I 
have heard from Beaufort,” said John. 
“ He wrote to me asking to come to Dal- 
rulzian, if it was decided that he should 
come north atall. I answered him that 
I did not think he had better come. _Par- 
don me, there was no betrayal. He did 
not explain — nor did I explain. I could 
not; it was a mere—intuition with me. 
I can scarcely tell even what induced me 
todo it. I thought he would find every- 
thing so different, and get no pleasure 
out of it. I told him he might come 
to Dalrulzian whenever he liked; but I 
think I showed him that it would be bet- 
ter not todo so. So that is all I know of 
it, Lady Lindores.” 

She looked somewhat anxiously in his 
face. Was thatallheknew? Edith, who 
had been a keen spectator of the latter 
part of this conversation, shook her head 
slightly, with a faint, incredulous smile; 
but Lady Lindores saw no reason to doubt 
him. She answered with a little excite- 
ment and agitation. “You were quite 
right, Mr. Erskine — no pleasure, espe- 
cially to him. 
difference, indeed. Thanks for your kind 
and sensible advice to him. I hope he 
will take it. Naturally we had a delicacy 

” And here she looked again at her 
daughter, who made noreply. Edith had 
in some points more insight than her 
mother, and she had been reading John’s 
meaning in his looks, while his other lis- 
tener considered his words only. Edith 
thought enough had been made of Beau- 
fort. She changed the immediate sub- 
ject with a laugh, which provoked Lady 
Lindores. 

LIVING AGE, 
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“Will Lord Millefleurs,” she said, “ be 
permitted, do you think, mother, to come 
by himself? Is it safe to allow him to 
run about by himself? He is a danger- 
ous little person, you know, and one can 
never tell what is the next wild thing he 
may do.” 

“ You are speaking very disrespectfully 
of Lord Millefleurs,” said Lady Lindores, 
provoked. 

“T never intended to be respectful,” 
Edith said. But her mother was really 
annoyed, and put a summary conclusion 
to the talk. She was angry because her 
daughter’s opinion had not changed, as 
her own, all imperceptibly and within 
herself, had done. Lady Lindores had 
gone through a great deal on account of 
the little marquis, whom she had persisted 
so long in thinking a nice boy. Rintoul’s 
sermons had become almost beyond en- 
durance before they left London, and even 
her husband had intimated to her that she 
was ‘treating a very important suitor far 
too lightly. It is hard for a sympathetic 
woman to remain uninfluenced, even when 
she disapproves of them, by the senti- 
ments expressed around ker. Millefleurs 
had become of additional importance in 
her eyes unconsciously, unwillingly al- 
most, with every word that was said. 
And when she had no longer his plump 
little figure before her eyes —when he 
was left behind, and his amusing personal 
peculiarities were veiled over by distance 
—she ceased to have the relief of that 
laugh which had always hitherto delivered 
her from too grave a consideration of this 
subject. The idea of paying court to any 
man (much less a fat boy!), in order to 
secure him as a husband for Edith, was 
revolting to her mind; but worried and 
troubled as she was on the subject, Lady 
Lindores fell, first, into the snare of feel- 
ing, with relief, that to escape from fur- 
ther persecution of the same kind was an 
advantage worth a sacrifice; and second, 
that Millefleurs, if he was fat, was good 
and true, and that to be a duchess was 
| something when all that could be said was 
said against it. For, to be sure, the sea- 
son in town had its influences, and she 
was more susceptible to the attractions of 
greatness, wealth, and high title before it 
than after. Indeed he was not the hus- 
band she would have desired for her 
child; and she wanted —imprudent wom- 
an !—no husband at all for her child, who 
was the chief consolation left to her in 
the world. Still, if Edith must marry, as 
| Rintoul said —if she must marry to in- 
i crease the family importance and influ- 
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ence, which was what Lord Lindores had 
insisted upon in respect to that pitiful 
sacrifice at Tinto —why then, influence, 
wealth, greatness, everything, were united 
in the little person of Millefleurs, who 
was, besides, a very nice boy, and amused 
Edith, and would never harm any woman. 
This was the conclusion to which a thou- 
sand harassing lectures and remonstran- 
ces had brought her. She had not saida 
word of the change, which had worked 
imperceptibly, and chiefly in the long, 
sleepless night of the railway journey, to 
Edith; and yet, with natural inconsisten- 
cy, she was vexed and annoyed that Edith 
should still laugh, as they had so often 
laughed together, at little Millefleurs. 
And both Edith and John, though his 
suspicions were not yet aroused on this 
subject, felt the keenness of irritation and 
vexed dissatisfaction in her tone. He 
withdrew soon after — for even the mer- 
est insinuation of a family jar is painful 
to an outsider — but not before Lord Lin- 
dores had come in, with much friendli- 
ness, to beg him to come back to dinner, 
and engage his immediate aid in the 
scheme which had already brought our 
young man some trouble. “I want you 
to meet Rintoul,” said the earl. “I want 
you both to make your appearance at 
Dunearn next week at the county meet- 
ing. I am going to produce those plans 
I spoke to you about, and I hope to move 
them to some definite step. We shall 
have a strong opposition, and the more 
support I can calculate on the better. 
Rintoul has no gift of speech; he’ll say 
his say in his solid, straightforward, posi- 
tive sort of manner. But the Scotch are 
proud of good speaking. I don’t know 
what your gifts may be in that way.” 

“Oh, 277,” said John. 

“If you were a Frenchman, I should 
take you at your word; but in England 
there’s no telling. A young man has but 
one formula. If he is a natural orator, he 
gives just the same answer as if he can’t 
put two words together. That is what we 
call our national modesty. I wish for the 
moment you were as vain as a French- 
man, Erskine —then I should know the 
facts of the case. I dare say you speak 
very well — you have the looks of it; and 
it will be a great thing for me if you will 
second and stand by Rintoul. If he mud- 
dles his statement — which is quite likely, 
for the boy is as ignorant as a pig you 
must set him right, and laugh a little at 
the defects of English education: that 
pleases a Scotch audience.” 

“TI think,” said Lady Lindores, “that 





you are putting a great deal upon Mr. 
Erskine.” 

“Am 1?” said her husband; “ but it is 
in a good cause.” 

Perhaps this was too lightly said. 
John took his leave with a half-mortified, 
half-humorous consciousness that he was 
to have about the person of this young 
nobleman something like the same post 
enjoyed by Beaufort in respect to Mille- 
fleurs, but with neither present emolu- 
ment nor prospect of promotion. And he 
felt sure that he should not like the fel- 
low, John said to himself. Nevertheless 
seven o’clock (they kept early hours in 
the country) saw him walking lightly, as 
no man ever walked to a disagreeable ap- 
pointment, towards the Castle. Impossi- 
ble to thread those shrubberies, to cross 
those lawns, without a rising of the heart. 
“Doors where my heart was wont to 
beat.” Nowhere else in the world did he 
hasten with the same step, did he feel the 
very neighborhood of the place affect his 
pulses in the same way. It was the home 
to which his thoughts went before him, 
imagining many happinesses which per- 
haps did not come, but which always might 
come — which lived there, to be tasted 
one time or another. This occupation 
with the affairs of Lindores, with the new- 
comer, and the earl’s schemes, and so 
many secondary subjects, prevented him 
from entering into the questions which 
had so deeply discouraged him on the 
night of their return, He did not ask 
himself what he had to expect, what he 
had to do with them. He had a great 
deal to do with them in the mean time, 
and that by their own desire. 

But John’s instinct had not been at 
fault in respect to Rintoul. They met as 
a gamekeeper and poacher might meet, if 
persons of these classes had an indifferent 
meeting-ground in polite society, like their 
masters. A mutual scrutiny and suspi- 
cion were in theireyes. John, the more 
generous of the two, made up his mind to 
nothing save an instinctive hostility to 
the heir of the house, and a conviction 
that Rintoul would stand in his way, 
though he scarcely knew how. But Rin- 
toul, on his side, being what his mother 
called positive and practical in the high- 
est degree, had no hesitation whatever in 
deciding upon John’s meaning and mo- 
tives. They were each so much preoccu- 
pied in this hostile sense with each other, 
that Lord Lindores’ exhortations after 
dinner, as to the part he expected both to 
play, were received with small apprecia- 
tion. Rintoul yawned visibly, and asked 
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his father whether it was in reason to ex- 
pect a fellow to plunge into business the 
moment he got home. John’s natural de- 
sire to say something conciliatory to the 
father thus contradicted by his son, which 
is the instinct of every spectator, was 
strengthened by his opposition to the 
special son in question; but even he 
could not cast off his personality enough 
to embrace an abstract subject at such a 
moment: and the two young men escaped, 
by the only mutual impulse they seemed 
likely to feel, to the ladies, leaving Lord 
Lindores to take his share of the vexation 
and disappointment which visit most mor- 
tals impartially in their time. The ladies 
were out upon the lawn, which lay under 
the windows of the drawing-room, and 
from which, as from most places in the 
neighborhood, a wide expanse of land- 
scape, culminating in the house of Tinto 
with its red flag, was visible. The house 
of Tinto was to the Lindores family that 
culminating point of human care, the one 
evil that heightens all others, which is 
almost invariable in family experiences. 
Here their one prevailing pain, the one 
trouble that would not allow itself to be 
forgotten; and sometimes they felt the 
very sight of the scene to be intolerable. 
But quiet was in the air of the lingering, 
endless night, so sweet, so unearthly, so 
long continued, making the hours like 
days. 


* From The Fortnightly Review. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL 
SCOBELEFF. 

Too often the panegyrics pronounced 
by great sovereigns over departed ser- 
vants or devoted adherents must be rele- 
gated to the category of “insincerities 
heard around open graves.” But never 
were more transparently truthful senti- 
ments given expression to than those 
wrung from the heart of the czar of all the 
Russias when informed of the demise of 
the Russian Bayard, General Scobeleff, 
and contained in the message which his 
imperial Majesty despatched to the gen- 
eral’s sister, the Princess Bielozelsky. 
“T am,” said the czar, “deeply shocked 
and afflicted at the sudden death of your 
brother. His loss for the Russian army 
is one which it is hard to repair, and it 
must be deeply lamented by all true sol- 
diers. It is very painful to lose the 
support of such a man.” But besides 
being endowed with the highest military 
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genius, Scobeleff’s influence was com- 
manding in the development of the living 
question of Panslavism. Nor was it re- 
mote upon the curiously mixed and ever- 
changing current of general European 
politics. His loss to his imperial master, 
to whom he was personally deeply at- 
tached, is a great blow at the present 
critical moment in Russia, but it is a 
greater to the national or Panslavistic 
party, the realization of whose aspirations 
is the guarantee for reform in the great 
Eastern empire and the saving counter- 
check to the spread of the demoniac prin- 
ciples of Nihilism. 

The idol of a race numbering between 
eighty and ninety millions; the uncon- 
fessed dread of another and rival national- 
ity ; the admiration of all imbued with the 
military instinct; the tenderly beloved of 
those who had the rare felicity of his 
friendship; the object of passionate de- 
votion on the side of the thousands who 
had come under the magnetic influence of 
him whom Carlyle would have described 
as kingly, —all this, and more, was Gen- 
eral Scobeleff, and a nation’s tears and 
the stirred emotions of two continents 
testify to the greatness of the personality 
which a few days ago made his exit from 
the world’s stage, and to the deep feeling 
which the sad and abrupt close of a heroic 
career has excited. 

In describing him as the Russian Bay- 
ard I am only making use of a happy 
predictive phrase which a prince of the 
empire employed in conversation with me 
three years ago. Scobeleff’s military gen- 
ius has been universally admitted, and 
of late generally confessed, but few, at 
least in western Europe, were aware of 
his wide and varied culture, his chivalrous 
character, his burning love of country and 
race, of his deep and earnest religious 
convictions, of the almost womanly ten- 
derness of affection which he had for the 
inner circle of his friends. And the pur- 
pose of these personal reminiscences is 
to present General Scobeleff in the light 
in which he appeared to me throughout a 
somewhat prolonged intercourse. 


Michael Dimitrich Scobeleff was born 
on the 29th September, 1843, and had 
thus barely attained his thirty-ninth year. 
He did not come of an old or noble Rus- 
sian family, though his father was a gen- 
eral, and had won considerable reputation 
as a cavalry commander in the campaign 
against Turkey in 1854. Baron Stuart, 
Russian minister at Bucharest, himself, 
as his name indicates, of Scotch descent, 
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informed a common friend that the elder 
Scobeleff was the grandson of a Scotch 
emigrant to Russia, Scobie by name. I 
remember asking young Scobeleff as to 
the truth of this report, whereupon he 
replied: “I believe there is something in 
it, but I make little account of genealog- 
ical trees. Mere family never made a 
man great. Thought and deed alone, not 
pedigree, are the passports to enduring 
fame.” 

Young Scobeleff’s general education 
was received mainly at home, on the pa- 
ternal estate of Spasskaje and at Mos- 
cow, under the superintendence of his 
mother, and with the assistance of a tutor 
of French nationality. Scobeleff was 
warmly attached to his tutor, who re- 
mained as a friend of the family, at Spass- 
kaje, till the close of his brilliant pupil’s 
too short life. I had frequent opportuni- 
ties of meeting with this excellent man. 
Possessing little of the sprightliness of his 
race, he was reserved, shy, and unobtru- 
sive in the presence of strangers, but ex 
Jamille frank and animated in conversa- 
tion, which displayed, though not pedan- 
tically, his protound learning and varied 
reading. It was easy to see under what 


influence Scobeleff had developed the 


taste for letters which he had inherited 
from his mother. 

Carlyle has somewhere said that every 
student and reader of history who strives 
earnestly to conceive for himself what 
manner of fact and man this or the other 
historical name can have been, never rests 
till he has made out what the man’s nat- 
ural bearing and face was. Let me pre- 
sent a portrait of the Russian Bayard. 
About six feet two inches in height, well 
proportioned, square-shouldered, he had 
a firmly-knit body, muscular and lithe 
rather than stout, clean limbs, with free 
and graceful movement. His hand was 
not large, but sinewy, with the nervous 
grip denoting ready decision and warmth 
of heart. A woman would have described 
his face as handsome, and it was manly 
in every lineament. With short-peaked, 
fair, almost golden, whiskers, the clean 
shaven chin and well-cut mouth, almost 
covered by a long, silky moustache, indi- 
cated great firmness of purpose and 
strength of will. His nose was large, 
straight, finely moulded, and not too 
prominent. The flexible nostrils dilated 


in the excitement of battle or animated | 


discourse: this and the flashing light of 
his bright blue eyes being the only indi- 
cations of the volcanic energy of the man. 
His forehead was lofty, rounded rather 
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than broad, and his head, covered with 
short, silky golden hair, of a fine dome 
shape. On foot his tall and graceful 
presence, his free, open, and courteous 
manner, riveted attention. One felt in- 
stinctively that he was face to face with a 
king among men. He was the best horse- 
man I ever saw bestride a thoroughbred, 
and his splendid personal bearing at the 
head of a column of cavalry or the central 
figure of a brilliant staff fully realized 
one’s idea of the knightly character. His 
mount was a white or light grey thorough- 
bred. In a campaign he had always three 
re-mounts of these white chargers, which 
were bred on his own estate at Spasskaje. 
his attachment to his horses was as that 
of an Arab, and next to cruelty to men, 
nothing roused him more than-inattention 
or cruelty to his equinefavorites. He 
admired the English thoroughbred as the 
most perfect of the equine species, and 
declared that the best cavalry horses in 
the world were a cross between it and the 
horse of the Ukraine. From his white 
uniform and white charger he received 
among his Turkish foes the name of Aak 
Pasha. Wherever the fire was hottest or 
the combat most deadly there was the 
Aak, or White Pasha, and Scobeleff came 
to be regarded by the superstitious Turk- 
ish soldiery as a species of demon with a 
charined life. 

This reputation, by the way, was not 
confined to the Turkish army, though 
with the simple Russian soldiers his 
charmed life was believed to be due to 
the special interposition of Saint Deme- 
trius. A sister of mercy who was a nurse 
in one of the field hospitals in the ravine 
close to the Lovacha road at Plevna told 
me that a wounded soldier whom she was 
tending had solemnly assured her that 
nothing could hurt the general. The 
bullet which had shattered his arm had, 
he said, first passed clean through the 
general, but as usual without injuring him 
in the slightest. 

An apocryphal story comes from Paris 
that General Scobeletf was extremely su- 
perstitious, and that the reason why he 
always rode a white horse was “that a 
gipsy had foretold he would never come 
to harm while mounted in that fashion.” 
What I have related above completely 
disproves the gipsy fable, and nothing 
could be further from the truth than the 
allegation that so robust-minded a man 
was superstitious, taking that word either 
in its grosser or its more spiritual accep- 
tation. But, like every other generous or 
high-minded man, he regarded the super- 
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and on more than one occasion, touching 
on this very subject, he expressed to me 
the hope that superstitious observances, 
which he wisely insisted degraded both 
individuals and nations, would by-and-by 
be eradicated by the spread of education. 
During the hundreds of years of Turkish 
rule in Bulgaria, the dominant authorities 
sternly prohibited the public display of 
the cross —the symbol of the Bulgarians’ 
faith. Immediately after the Russian oc- 
cupation, with childish delight they hung 
up crosses of wood, of flowers, of grasses, 
across the highways, on trees, on houses, 
in fact everywhere. I remember directing 
the general’s attention to this patent fact 
and rather admiring the feeling which 
prompted the act. He neither approved 
nor condemned the practice; it was, he 
said, but the natural and simple expres- 
sion of the faith of a deeply religious 
people. On another occasion, eighteen 
months after the battle of Senova, I ac- 
companied General Scobeleff on a fare- 
well visit which he made to the scene of 
the bloodiest battle of the war. In the 
gathering twilight he said to me, “Are 
you afraid to sleep over the graves of 
twenty-five thousand men?” The ques- 
tion had never occurred to my own mind. 
At home, as a matter of choice, I certainly 
would not have selected a graveyard as a 
bivouac, but in Bulgaria one had to sub- 
mit to many little inconveniences. Be- 
sides, neither at home nor abroad had I 
ever seen a ghost, and as an answer to 
his somewhat quaint inquiry I was about 
to repeat aloud this latter thought, when 
the general added: “ There are thousands 
of men, even brave men, who would not 
do it, and few women in the world would 
have the courage. But we have no belief 
in the old ballads which tell us that the 
dead rise at twelve o’clock at night and 
bemoan their untimely fate.” 

Again, during the investment of Plevna 
I paid a visit to the late Mr. McGahan, 
the war-correspondent of the Mew York 
Herald, in a peasant’s little house, where 
he was laid up from the effects of a fall 
from his horse. I found there our com- 
mon friend, General Scobeleff, with whom 
I strolled in the courtyard after chatting 
for a time with the disabled and genial 
American. We came upon the good 
woman of the establishment, engaged in 
what appeared to her a deeply important 
task. Her husband was sitting on the 
ground, shaking with aguish fever, and 
she was leaning over him—in one hand 





stitions of a simple and ignorant people |a rod of wood, over which was hung a 


more with compassion than with contempt, | 


skein of yarn, and in the other an open 
knife. Touching the poor patient’s head 
and shoulders and arms, etc., with the 
rod, she tapped the latter with the knife, 
and uttered the while what seemed certain 
set phrases. The general, who knew 
Bulgarian perfectly, informed me that the 
woman was performing an incantation, 
and he asked her the purpose of her mys- 
terious procedure. She replied that it 
was to drive away the fever, adding that 
she had cured a former husband in a like 
manner. When this was explained to me, 
both of us laughed heartily at the naive 
remark, and the general said that she 
would have a much better chance of pre- 
serving this husband if she were to con- 
sult a doctor. With thoughtful kindness 
the general afterwards sent a Russian 
armyj surgeon to prescribe for the pa- 
tient. 

Genial good-nature and a remarkable 
warmth of heart were eminently charac- 
teristic of this chivalrous soldier. I re- 
member seeing him cast his cloak over a 
wounded linesman who had had his leg 
shattered by a shell on the vine-clad 
slopes leading from the ravine to the 
Green Hillat Plevna; and at a subsequent 
date, when McGahan was hurt, he sent 
him his only remaining wrap. When the 
16th Division, of which he then held com- 
mand, was quartered in and around Sliv- 
no, I accompanied him one day in his 
round of inspection. And here is an ex- 
act report of the visit written at the time 
to a little friend in England: “ General 
Scobeleff carefully goes over the soldiers’ 
quarters, to see that the men are comfort- 
able and that their food is good. He tastes 
their broth, and millet porridge, and bread 
and meat, and woe be to the contractor 
who supplies bad stuff. When we made 
our unexpected entrance into the yard 
which constituted the kitchen of the reg- 
iment, we found a lot of hungry little boys 
and girls whose parents had been killed 
bythe Turks. They were hanging about 
quietly watching the soldier-cooks with 
hungry eyes, and hoping that they might 
come in for a little bitof the dinner. The 
soldiers, when they saw the general, whom 
they all love and admire, were not very 
sure that they were doing what would be 
approved of in giving a share of their 
dinner to the poor starving orphans. So 
they tried to screen them when they drew 
themselves up to salute the general. Gen- 
eral Scobeleff, however, observed the 
urchins, and at once surmised what they 
had come into the yard for. And he said 
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to the soldiers, ‘Do you give some of 
your dinner to these ragged children?’ 
They saluted, and said, ‘ Yes; your Excel- 
lency.’ ‘ Dothey come every day?’ again 
asked the general. ‘Yes, your Excel- 
lency,’ was the answer of the soldiers. 
Then the general, quite moved, dropped 
his angry tone and said: ‘ That is right, 
my men; a brave soldier is always a kind 
comrade; and a kind man is always a 
brave soldier. Never forget,’ he added, 
‘to share your little with the poor and 
the starving.’ The soldiers thereupon 
gave a hurrah, and Scobeleff instructed 
his aide-de-camp to distribute some money 
among the littletthings.” 

Some time before the last-recorded in- 
cident I was travelling with General Sco- 
beleff from Philippopolis to Kazanlik, 
when our carriage broke down at Kalofer. 
During our enforced stay the general, as 
was his wont, went in and out among the 
inhabitants, making kindly inquiries as to 
their lot in life. A woman who had taken 
to her home two children, orphaned dur- 
ing the massacre at that place by the re- 
treating Turks on Gourko’s first advance 
across the Balkans, was earnestly com- 
mended for her disinterested behavior by 
the general, who added that “it was the 
duty as well as the privilege of the poor 
to help each other at a time when God 
sent misfortunes upon them.” I wished 
to offer a little money to the woman, but 
the general, speaking in English, forbade 
it, stating that it might take the edge off 
the very proper feeling which had mani- 
festly prompted her good action, and blunt 
the spirit of independence which he was 
glad to observe was the rule among the 
peasants of Bulgaria. But the general 
himself comforted the hearts of a crowd 
of children who had collected by a free 
distribution of sugar —the whole stock 
of which he had purchased from a little 
store in a half-ruined house. 

Closely connected with this aspect of 
Scobeleff’s character was his deep reli- 
giousness. His religion was broader than 
creed and deeper than form, with its roots, 
mayhap, in the pietistic side of human 
nature so strongly developed in the mem- 
bers of all the branches of the great Sla- 
vonic race. Naturally conforming to the 
orthodox Greek Church, which he thought, 
with his friend Aksakoff, peculiarly suited 
to the genius of the Slav people, he was 
so little of a fanatic as to recognize that 
religion did not consist in either belief in 
Church or confessions of faith, nor in 
profession, but in a lofty conception of 
duty, discharged as earnestly as the 
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strength of the hour permitted. The sum 
of his doctrine seemed to be, “ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might,” leaving the rest with God. 
And it was in this light — not the blind 
fatalism of the Turk, but the assured faith 
of the Christian —that I heard his re- 
mark on being driven out of the Green 
Hill redoubts after the disastrous assault 
on Plevna in September, 1877. “I have 
done my best; I could do no more. I 
blame nobody; it is the will of God.” 
Nothing could have been finer than the 
high-strung fervor and the clear-ringing 
emotion of a soul stirred to its depths, 
with which he recited to me on the battle- 
field of Senova a poem by, I think, Aksa- 
koff, in which the entrance to the tomb is, 
at a distance, pictured by the imagination 
as terrible, but when encountered in a 
holy cause loses all its terrors, and be- 
comes the entrance to heaven itself. I 
was forcibly reminded of Wolfe declaim- 
ing Gray’s “ Elegy in a Churchyard” on 
the eve of the assault upon Quebec. 

Nor shall I ever forget a solemn ser- 
vice for the repose of the souls of the 
dead which was held on the same battle- 
field of Senova by the general and a 
score of companions. Scobeleff’s chaplain 
chanted the mass, with a simple dragoon 
for clerk. ‘Every head was uncovered” 
(so I noted at the time); “the party stood 
in respectful groups around a monumental 
column with its cross—the general to 
the right of the priest. The sun shone 
in unclouded splendor, nature seemed 
hushed for the moment, and the white 
mists floated hazily about the head of St. 
Nicholas —the highest peak of the Bal- 
kans. I have witnessed the gorgeous cer- 
emonial of Continental Catholic cathedrals 
—have taken part in the rich ritual of 
Anglican churches — have listened to the 
sonorous mass in a Greek cathedral — 
have worshipped in the simple chapels of 
Presbyterian Scotland — but have never 
been preseut at a more impressive reli- 
gious service than that on the battle-field 
of Senova. Creeds and forms were for- 
gotten in the solemnity of the act and the 
earnestness and devotion of the worship- 
pers; and as the trembling accents of the 
priest, with the deep but sweet responses 
of the dragoon-clerk, were borne on the 
still morning air, one could not but hope 
that ‘all was well’ with the thousands of 
brave men who had perished in the dis- 
charge of duty. As the service progressed 
the general wept like a child, and among 
the small but deeply moved congregation 


|there were few dry eyes, albeit these 
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hardy and sometimes rough warriors are 
seldom used to the melting mood.” 
Scobeleff’s intercourse with his parents 
was peculiarly touching. It is seldom 
that there is such perfect confidence and 
mutual regard between father and son as 
existed in the case of the older and the 
younger Scobeleff. An incident which 
illustrates the father’s fondness for his 
famous son occurred in my presence. It 
happened two or three days after the suc- 
cessful crossing of the Danube by the 
Russians at Zimnitza—at which the 
younger Scobeleff had fought as a volun- 
teer, carrying rifle and bayonet, and lead- 
ing the charge up the steep slopes of 
Sistova. The mighty river was as yet 
unbridged, and it became necessary to 
strengthen the force of cavalry in Turk- 
ish territory. The engineers, for the pur- 
pose of building the bridge of boats, had 
taken possession of the pontoons which 
had been previously employed in ferrying 
across the few detachments of horsemen 
then on the Sistova side. Young Scobe- 
leff suggested that the cavalry should 
swim across, and he offered to demon- 
strate the practicability of his scheme. 
No sooner said than done. He mounted 
his white charger, wound his way down 
the scarped clay cliffs at Zimnitza, across 
the small bridge which spanned a creek 
to the island of Ada, and then, entering 
the river, the gallant horse, guided by 
Scobeleff’s skilful hands, made for the 
further shore. The bold experiment was 
watched with breathless interest from the 
high ground on the Roumanian bank, and 
no more moved spectator of the daring 
enterprise stood there than the grey-haired 
father. With his binocular he eagerly 
followed the progress of his son and his 
gallant charger through the swift current. 
Then his arms began to shake, and his 
hands refused to hold the glasses to his 
eyes. He who had headed eight hundred 
troopers in a fierce onslaught upon five 
thousand Turks was unnerved at the sight 
of so venturesome a deed. Prince Tze- 
retleff, who was by his side, noting the 
slow course of his comrade in his unequal 
struggle with the moving waters, in re- 
sponse to the earnest appeals of the old 
general, reported every circumstance of 
the exciting adventure. By-and-by emo- 
tion broke the voice of the father as he 
exclaimed, ever and anon, “ Oh, my brave 
boy! Is he drowned yet?” And when 
young Scobeleff touched the little shelv- 
ing bay below Sistova in safety, a ringing 
cheer was given by the Russian soldiery 
who had witnessed the rash feat; and the 
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group which surrounded the grey-haired 
warrior echoed his “ Thank God!” as 
much for his sake, as for the success of 
an undertaking almost unparalleled in its 
temerity. 

The affection of Scobeleff for his 
mother and hers for him was extremely 
beautiful. I recollect at Philippopolis, in 
1879, she spoke to me of her “noble, 
handsome boy.” He was always a boy to 
her. And the fine mobile features of the 
stately, high-bred, and courteous dame 
worked with emotion as she deftly touched 
on the “deeds o’ derring do” by which 
he had attained his well-merited fame. 
She had taken a deep interest in the Rus- 
so-Turkish campaign both because hus- 


‘band and son were prominent figures in 


the great drama, and because, with Aksa- 
koff, she believed that its results would 
be “ the regeneration not only of the Slavs 
of the Balkans but of the whole Slavonic 
world.” At the close of the war, her 
husband no more, she came to Bulgaria, 
and found at once consolation in her be- 
reavement and an outlet for her abound- 
ing energy in the organization of hospi- 
tals for Bulgarian children, and in the 
foundation of schools — for, like her son, 
she had an enthusiastic belief in educa- 
tion. When I met her, she was in the 
midst of the preparations for establishing 
in the neighborhood of the battle-field a 
school, hospital, and church, to be en- 
dowed out of her private estate, in mem- 
ory of her son’s great victory of Senova. 

By the irony of fate, it was Scobeleff’s 
great love for his mother that was the 
means of her sad and untimely death. 
He had detailed as her attendant and 
guard one of his own aides-de-camp —a 
young Russian whom he had literally out 
of compassion raised to the position which 
he then held. This scoundrel formed the 
diabolical plan of murdering his patron’s 
mother and robbing her of her jewels and 
a sum of £5,000 which she had in her 
possession for distribution among certain 
institutions which she had founded or 
taken under her protection; and the fell 
purpose was accomplished while Madame 
Scobeleff was on a journey from Philip- 
popolis to Sofia. Scobeleff was at that 
time engaged in his latest campaign of 
subduing the Turkomans of the Yeok 
Tepe, and I believe that he never fully 
recovered from the stroke of the cruel 
blow which his beloved mother’s terrible 
fate gave him. 

“Had he not been a soldier, he would 
have been a student,” said Scobeleff’s old 
tutor to me one day, referring to his pu- 
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pil’s love of books and to the marvellous 
range of his knowledge, and using the 
word “student” in its widest sense. The 
extent and accuracy of Scobeleff’s literary 
acquirements were astonishing ; but when 
one considered that from youth he had 
been a man of action in the tented field 
and a victim “ of most disastrous chances, 
of moving accidents by flood and field, of 
hairbreadth ’scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly 
breach” —it was simply amazing. How 
he ever had time to read. and digest his 
reading wasa mystery. On one occasion, 
in discussing with him what both of us 
considered the most unjust and unjustifi- 
able attacks that had been made upon 
Russia, Russian patriots, and the conduct 
of the Russian army, I suggested that no 
one, from his literary power, his accurate 
acquaintance with all the facts, and his 
honorable position, was more fitted than 
he to undertake the task of silencing ca- 
lumnious misrepresentation and defend- 
ing the standpoint assumed by the leaders 
of thought in Russia. He brushed aside 
the suggestion, not, one could perceive, 
from conscious inability for the task, but 
with the remark: “I am a soldier, and so 
long as I have fighting to do, I will not 
enter the arena of polemics.” From the 
speeches which he delivered in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Paris, and Warsaw, within the 
last year of his life, perhaps he felt that 
the time was approaching when he ought 
to enter the lists of polemical discussion, 
but, unhappily, that period never did ar- 
rive for him. 

Thorough master of his own language, 
and passionately fond of the productions 
of the poets and authors of the new birth 
of Russian literature, he was likewise an 
accomplished Latin, English (which he 
spoke without the slightest foreign ac- 
cent), French, German, and Italian schol- 
ar. He had studied Greek in youth, but 
did not retain any great love for it in 
manhood, although he spoke modern 
Greek. He was well versed in the classi- 
cal works of England, France, and Ger- 
many, and his favorite authors seemed 
Horace — whom he was never tired of 
citing — Schiller in German, and Byron 
in English, though he was quite apt in 
quotations from Shakespeare. The other 
languages which he spoke were Wallach, 
Bulgarian, Serb, Kirghiz, and I believe 
one or two other central Asian dialects. 
In a select circle of private friends his 
conversation was animated, elegant, pol- 
ished, and bright with flashes of ready 
humor. He was extremely frank in the 
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with incisive directness. In peculiarly 
military matters he had read a great deal ; 
and while his headquarters were at Slivno 
during the Russian occupation of Bulgaria 
following the war, the walls of his private 
office were surrounded with bookcases 
filled with volumes all bearing on the art 
of war. He did most of his reading early 
in the morning, before receiving the mem- 
bers of his staff. A large proportion of 
his collection, I noticed, were in English 
and French, many of the former being 
records of British Indian campaigns, with 
at least half a dozen on the great Ameri- 
can civil war. 

One morning he related an incident 
which illustrates the extent of his reading 
and the advantages of accurate historical 
information to a soldier. In the war in 
Turkestan he was on the staff of General 
Kaufmann, and when the Russian expedi- 
tionary force swept down on Makhran it 
found opposed to it an overwhelming na- 
tive army, numbering by more than ten 
to one that of the invaders, and occupying 
a strong position. This position he pro- 
ceeded to illustrate by a rough diagram 
drawn on the table with the charred ends 
of the matches with which we had been 
lighting our cigarettes. The right flank 
of the enemy, he showed, was protected 
by the walled city of Makhran, its front 
was what seemed a wide grassy plain, 
while the left rested on a low range of 
stony hills. Scobeleff, in surveying the 
position, was struck with its similarity to 
that described in the record of, 1 think, 
one of the Napier’s Indian campaigns, 
though unfortunately I neglected to note 
down at the time the names of the book, 
author, and city referred to. Scobeleff at 
once communicated to General Kaufmann 
his impression, and the latter general sen- 
tentiously asked him, “And what did 
Napier do?” Whereupon Scobeleff gave 
an outline of the Anglo-Indian action ; 
how at first the British troops delivered 
their attack in front and found themselves 
floundering in the grassy plain, which 
proved to be a treacherous swamp; how 
the British general had to retire tor the 
night; how next morning he executed a 
flank movement and surprised, demoral- 
ized, and hopelessly crushed the huge 
native army, and captured both it and the 
city. At the close of Scobelefi’s recital, 
General Kaufmann quietly rejoined, 
“ And that is exactly what we will do, ex- 
cept fall into the mistake of attacking in 
front, and to-night.” With the concur- 
rence of his chief, Scobeleff organized his 


expression of opinion, urging his point | celebrated flanking movement with his 
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cavalry, and, in combination with Kauf- 
mann’s attack on the left front of the 
enemy, they re-enacted Napier’s feat, 
completely routed the immense native 
army, and captured Makhran. Amongst 
one hundred and fifty-eight cannon taken 
were two which had been previously 
seized from the Russians by the Khokan- 
dians, and a large number of exact re- 
plicas of excellent workmanship made by 
the natives. This ingenuity of the na- 
tives of central Asia found its parallel in 
Afghanistan, where our own troops dis- 
covered native ordnance of admirable 
finish, modelled on the artillery presented 
to the Ameer Shere Ali by the British 
government. 

Scobeleff’s genius as a general has 
been acknowledged by the highest scien- 
tific military critics in his own country, in 
Germany, in France, and also in England, 
and it would be impertinent for me to 
speak of it. Apart from his Asian cam- 
paigns, of which I know nothing from 
personal experience, I may only point to 
his passage of the Balkans at Senova 
(which for skill and daring and success 
excelled any feat of arms performed dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish War), to his rapid 
march on Adrianople, and the later encir- 
Like all great 


cling of Constantinople. 
commanders, Scobeleff inspired in the 
officers and men under him the warmest 


attachment and devotion. To use an old 
phrase, “they would go through fire and 
water for him.” It is difficult to define 
exactly to what peculiar attributes in the 
young general this was due. It was per- 
haps to a combination of many great and 
lovable qualities. A general at twenty- 
eight ; a conspicuous figure in every des- 
patch from central Asia; at thirty-four 
the victorious general of the most decisive 
battle of the great Bulgarian campaign; 
the leader of the Russian hosts on the 
historic capital of the traditional enemy 
of the empire of the north; at thirty-five 
the commander of a corps d’armée,— 
Scobeleff was naturally the object of 
much jealous irritation on the part of ghe 
older generals in the service of the czar. 
I remember him referring to this unpleas- 
ant state of matters, and stating that with 
him honors brought additional labor and 
greater weight ot cares, and enforced the 
most unwearied vigilance against the 
slightest mistake. And knowing the enor- 
mous amount of work which he undertook 
and.successfully accomplished, it is not a 
matter of surprise, though of grief, that 
he should have died of disease of the 
heart at thirty-nine. 
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With the officers of his own command 
he was frank and friendly, but he never 
lost his dignity or‘proper reserve even in 
moments when his natural geniality led 
him to unbend. His keen glance took in 
all the details of an action, and he never 
failed to note, commend, and reward 
any display of gallantry. The fall of a 
comrade, however humble, he sincerely 
mourned. Let me give one instance of 
this. A lad of about sixteen, of good 
family, ran away from school in St. Pe- 
tersburg during the war and joined Sco- 
beleff as a volunteer at Plevna. He 
fought with great courage at the assault 
and capture of Plevna, and Scobeleff pro- 
moted him to a company of the 32nd 
Regiment. At the battle of Senova the 
boy led the attack on the central Turkish 
redoubt, escaped the hail of bullets only 
to be bayoneted as he gallantly showed 
the way to his men into the redoubt. 
Scobeleff’s words were, in afterwards or- 
dering a monument to be erected over 
the brave boy’s grave — which he himself 
selected under the shadow of four beeches 
— “His was a brief but heroic life.” 

It has been well said that Scobeleff had 
“an almost magic power of identifying 
himself on occasions with the humblest of 
his men.” It was a proud day fora pri- 
vate to be selected for even the slightest 
notice by the general, and, mayhap, to 
have his ears gently pulled —a favorite 
and peculiarly caressing habit of Scobe- 
leff’s when he was in good humor. Ina 
campaign he shared the privations and 
the food of the meanest soldier in the 
ranks, he shirked no hardship which his 
men were compelled to bear: if they were 
in want, no luxury was spread on his 
board. On their part, the men admired 
hissintrepidity and his brilliant dash. 
Under such a nature even the faint- 
hearted became brave warriors. When, 
after a three days’ struggle with the snows, 
the ravines, the precipices of the pass of 
Hemedli, during which guns, wagons, 
tents, even much ammunition had to be 
abandoned — Scobeleff’s tired column 
emerged on the valley of Tundza and 
came face to face with Vessel Pasha’s 
army which had just victoriously driven 
back Radetsky’s and Mirsky’s columns 
— General Scobeleff rode along the line, 
informing his men that there was no 
retreat: all that was left to them was 
death, glory, or — after a pause — shame. 
“ Death or glory!” was the cry, with loud 
huzzas for their loved and devoted leader, 
and right nobly did they vindicate their 
choice. Many instances of his consum- 
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mate courage and coolness in danger are 
already well known to readers in western 
Europe. Let me add one or two. On 
the day before the assault on the Green 
Hill, redoubt at Plevna, I was with him on 
a vine-covered ridge which commanded a 
view of the Turkish position. Scobeleff 
was making preparations for the assault. 
He had from personal inspection made a 
plan of the surrounding ground, and was, 
quite in view of the enemy, making a 
series of sketches of the exact points and 
the ground leading to them which were to 
be the objects of attack by each of his 
battalions. The Turks opened fire: at 
firstethe shells were short, then they flew 
overhead, but suddenly two shrieked un- 
pleasantly near. One burst within a few 
yards of where Scobeleff was sitting ona 
camp-stool, drawing, and he and his paper 
were covered with the friable soil of the 
vineyard. Without a word or a wince he 
simply shook the soil off the paper and 
finished the preparation of his plans, or- 
dering his staff, when he observed that 
the fire continued exact, to find cover 
under a sloping bank some twenty yards 
off. At the battle of Senova —and I refer 
to this engagement frequently because 
the details of it are almost wholly un- 
known in England — Scobeleff, mounted 
on his white charger, went out alone to 
reconnoitre the Turkish position. Of 
course he was the mark for a pretty hot 
fusilade from both infantry and artillery. 
Suddenly a shell appeared to strike the 
ground right beneath his charger and ex- 
ploded. Thousands thought his temerity 
had at last brought the death he seemed 
to court. But when the smoke cleared 
away the white charger was observed 
plunging gallantly onward, and his rider, 
unharmed, soon afterwards rejoined his 
own troops. Scobeleff told me that when 
the shell exploded he was almost suffo- 
cated with the sulphurous smoke, and 
that for a moment he actually believed 
his hour was come. The plunging of his 
horse, as it were, awoke him from the 
shock, and he was able to finish his survey 
unnerved. It would be wearisome to mul- 
tiply instances of his escapes or of his 
daring. 

As a disciplinarian he was firm and 
strict. No point was too minute to be 
overlooked. Scobeleff’s vedettes were 
never caught napping. His knowledge of 
the detail of military duty was universal 
—even to sounding all the bugle calls. 
An illustration of the discipline of his 
corps occurs tome. I had been talking 
with him of military breech-loaders and 
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discussing the merits of various systems, 
Taking a “Berdan,” with which the 
troops were latterly armed, from a soldier, 
he undid the breech and lock and ex- 
plained the mechanism with the precision 
of a gunsmith. Returning the rifle to 
the soldier, he turned, and walking up to 
a sentry a few paces distant, he said: 
“ Let me see your rifle ” — extending his 
hand as he spoke. The man saluted and 
replied: “I cannot, your Excellency.” 
“But I want to see if it is clean,” per- 
sisted the general. “I cannot, your Ex- 
cellency,” again said the sentry, as firm 
as a rock. Scobeleff smiled, pulled his 
ears, and walked on. 1 asked an explana- 
tion, whereupon he said that a rule of 
war with-him was that no sentry.on duty 
was On*any account to give up possession 
of his arms —not even to the czar him- 
self. ‘ But,” said I, “ suppose the sentry 
had given up his rifle when you were 
seemingly so serious in asking it. What 
then?” “He would have been shot,” 
quietly replied the general, “ for disobe- 
dience to orders in time of war.” 

In many quarters in the course of the 
last few weeks it has been said that Gen- 
eral Scobeleff was the enemy of England. 
In no sense do I think was this a truthful 
description of the man. He was an ar- 
dent admirer of England and of English 
institutions, though he did not believe 
that the latter were adapted for his own 
country. Itis true that before and after 
the signature of the Berlin Treaty he 
bluntly expressed his hatred of the policy 
of the Beaconsfield government. This is 
his exact language as noted at the time: 
“ Cannot you see how this policy should 
stir us so? For two years we have 
deluged this land (Bulgaria) with our 
blood. Our brothers are slain, our coun- 
try has made enormous sacrifices, widows 
mourn, children weep, and fathers lament 
the loss of promising sons. All this we 
would have borne with the patience which 
God gives, had the full freedom which we 
had won for our brothers in race and reli- 
gion, in language and faith, been accorded 
to them. But accursed diplomacy steps 
in and says, ‘No; only the smaller half 
of them shall be free, and the greater 
number shall be again handed over to the 
tender mercies of the Turks.’ You know 
yourself what the Turks have been, and 
are, and ever will be ; and placing yourself 
in our position, would you not also be 
consumed with wrath that our sacrifices 
are to be in vain, and that the men over 
whose graves we are now treading should 
have died for nought?” More especially 
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Scobeleff, with many other influential 
Russians, complained bitterly of the clause 
in the Berlin Treaty: providing for the 
garrisoning of the Balkans. Such a meas- 
ure, it was declared, could only weaken 
the Bulgarian principality, and place 
eastern Roumelia at the mercy of the 
military pashas. I believe that had the 
English government persisted, in 1879, in 
demanding the literal fulfilment of this 
part of the treaty, war would have been 
declared once more by Russia. And itis 
an open secret that the Russians were 
well prepared for it. The whole of the 
male population of eastern Roumelia had 
been organized by General Scobeleff into 
a well-drilled, fairly equipped militia; 
while that of the principality of Bulgaria 
had been similarly organized by Prince 
Dondakoff Kotchakoff, governor of the 
principality previous to the election of 
Prince Alexander. And in view of such 
a contingency as a new war, General 
Scobeleff had prepared the most elaborate 
plans of the campaign. He himself had 
ridden over almost every mile of Turkey 
from Constantinople to the Danube, had 
surveyed every position capable of de- 
fence or attack, and a new military map 
had been constructed. I have no doubt 


that the plan of the campaign, which em- 
braced several volumes of sketches, is 
now in the archives of the Russian War 
Ministry ready for future eventualities. 
Scobeleff had no belief that Russia and 
England need necessarily come into hos- 


tile conflict in Asia. I was with him to- 
wards the close of the British campaign 
in Afghanistan, and discussing the ques- 
tion, he frankly stated that Afghanistan 
was without the sphere of Russian con- 
quest, which he recognized was confined 
to the northern division of the great con- 
tinent of Asia, and did not extend to 
India. “ But,” he added, “had Russian 
ambition stretched towards Hindostan, 
the invasion of Afghanistan under the 
Beaconsfield and Lytton administrations, 
and the proceedings which followed there- 
upon, was a policy than which a better 
could not have been devised to subserve 
supposed Russian views. It would throw 
the Afghans into the arms of Russia.” 
As a soldier, he admired the conduct of 
the Afghan campaign. 

He seldom spoke on what may be 
termed the home politics of Russia. In 
a sense he might be said to have been a 
staunch Imperialist. In other words, he 
seemed to think that the genius of the 
Slav race was adapted for what my friend 
Professor Lorimer. in his “ Institutes of 
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International Law,” has called the “ dele- 
ation of power,” as contradistinguished 
rom constitutional methods of govern- 
ment. For the development of Russia he 
looked to the growth of a purely Slavonic 
civilization based on Slavonic ideas, and 
it was this sentiment which led to his 
hatred of and by a certain section of Ger- 
man politicians. These latter, through 
their organs and the press, have unblush- 
ingly rejoiced over the death of General 
Scobeleff, as the removal of a living force 
which would have excited not only Rus- 
sia, but the Slavonic world generally, to 
fight against “Germany and that civiliza- 
tion which Russia can only get from the 
West.” 

Panslavism, as understood by Scobeleff 
and by thousands more of the enlightened 
sons of Russia, means the principle of 
nationality. And why in the name of 
equity should not there be a legitimate 
Slavonic ideal, if it be right and proper 
that there should be a Teutonic ideal, a 
Gallic ideal, and even an Anglo-Saxon 
ideal? And it is an historic fact that 
much of the trouble in Russia during the 
past two hundred years is due to the at- 
tempted enforcement of Germanic ideas 
of civilization upon an unwilling Sla- 
vonic people. Scobeleff was only giving 
utterance tothe sentiments of the major- 
ity of the Russian nation and of the Sla- 
vonic race when he said at Paris: “If 
Russia does not always show herself 
equal to her patriotic ideas in general, 
and to her Slav ré/e in particular, it is 
because both within and without she is 
held in check by a foreign influence. We 
are not at home in our own house. The 
foreigner is everywhere and his hand in 
everything. We are the dupes of his pol- 
icy, victims of his intrigues, the slaves of 
his power.” 

Prévost Paradol, in one of his famous 
orations, said that “ France and Germany 
were like two locomotives on the same 
line of rails, going at full speed in oppo- 
site directions, and bound to collide at 
some point.” History proved the truth 
of his forecast. And it needs but little 
prescience to assent to Scobeleff’s predic- 
tion that “a struggle between the Slav 
and the Teuton is inevitable; and it will 
be long, sanguinary, and terrible;” 
though we may somewhat doubt his pa- 
triotic self-assurance, “that the Slav will 
triumph.” 

Scobeleff’s equally famous speech at 
Warsaw expressed not a new sentiment, 
but was simply an echo of a proposal 
made in the sixteenth century by a sover- 
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eignof Poland. “I wish,” said Scobeleff, 
“the best to the Poles, and sincerely de- 
sire that they may form one body with us, 
as Servia and Bulgaria should do. Are 
we not all brethren?” About 1580, 
Stephen Batthory, king of Poland, thus 
addressed the Russian ambassador to his 
court: “ Let us abandon vain quarrels. 
Are we not brothers? What matters 
some slight differences in religious be- 
lief? Why should we not have the same 
flag, the same chief?” Panslavism is, 
therefore, not a thing of this day, and 
Scobeleff knew it; he only wished to 
ive it vitality. So far as I could judge 
rom the conversations I had with him, 
Scobeleff’s ideal future for the Slavonic 
race appeared to be—(1) The federal 
union of the different Slav States under 
a democratic-imperialistic government ; 
and (2) that this democratic-imperialistic 
overnment in each of the States should 
e based and developed on the lines of 
the mir-—the Russian system of commu- 
nal peasant proprietary — which seems to 
be approved by, and adapted for, the gen- 
ius of the Slav people. into whatever 
form his opinions may have ripened it is 
needless here tospeculate. His eloquent 
voice shall be no more heard forever; his 
sword is sheathed in the tomb. Regzies- 
cat in pace. W. KINNAIRD ROSE. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
A GLIMPSE OF MEXICO. 


SAN FRANCISCO is rapidly forsaking 
the “dandy rig” of the gambler, and as- 
suming the sober garb of commercial 
propriety. Stocks have gone “all end- 
ways.” The old times when fortunes 
were made and lost in a day, when a man 
might go to bed a pauper and wake a mil- 
lionaire, or wake a millionaire and go to 
bed a pauper, have vanished. Nor is it 
probable that they ever willreturn. Those 
were times! Refer to them in the pres- 
ence of any one who knew them in their 
golden prime and mark how his eyes will 
glisten. How eagerly will he launch forth 
upon a sea of anecdote! how he will revel 
in the train of recollections thus induced! 

“ Dog gone if I know the place!” said 
an old fellow to me when I was last there. 
“Ye never see a shot fired from year’s 
end to year’send now. No, sir. Why, it 
isn’t often ye even hear a champagne cork 
drawn. ’Stead of the chink of gold, ye 
hear nothing but the scratching of pens. 
All the boys are gone, and there’s only 
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store clerks and society men — bummers 
we call’em —t’ associate with. Ye never 
saw such achange in all your life. I’ll 
be dog if the women’s half as pretty as 
they were. Hell! ’Tain’t no sort of a 
place to what it used to be. No, sir.” 

Nevertheless, to the stranger it will 
seem that a spirit of princely extrava- 
gance still characterizes the inhabitants 
of the Golden City. With his last ten- 
dollar piece the true San Franciscan will 
dine sumptuously, take a box at the thea- 
tre, or a drive out to the Cliff House. 
His last twenty-five cents will be invested 
ina good cigar. The veriest “dead beat” 
who asks you for money in the street 
would feel insulted by a tender of cop- 
pers. The Californian will starve rather 
than pinch. Fortunately, he has only to 
work to be rich. There is no fight for 
existence there. No man need jostle his 
neighbor. Such being the case, men ac- 
cept greater risks and experience losses 
with less concern than is the case in Eu- 
rope. 

Returning to San Francisco after an 
absence of twelve months, I discovered 
that several men who during my previous 
visit had appeared to possess bottomless 
purses, had vanished from the club circle. 

“ Where is A.?” I asked. 

“A.? Oh, he’s got a mine down in 
Arizona. When the bottom tumbled out 
of that Pole Star silver mine, A. had to 
skin out of this.” 

“ And what has become of B.?” 

“ Well, one of the boys met him pro- 
specting down in New Mexico the other 
day. Said he was carrying his own pack, 
dead broke. B. will be up again though. 
He’s aruffler. You'll hear of him soon.” 

“ Has C. gone too?” 

“Yes. Soon after you left, they knocked 
Golcondas higher’n a kite. C. was a 
large holder. They do say he’s prospect- 
ing a new mine down in Toombstone 
country, and it’s likely to turn out a Bo- 
nanza. Hope it will, anyhow.” 

Amongst these incogniti was a prince 
of good fellows, at whose hands I had 
formerly experienced the warmest hospi- 
tality. I determined to go south and visit 
him at his new mine in Sonora. In due 
course the Southern Pacific Railway land- 
ed me at Tucson. Thence the journey 
had to be continued by stage. I was 
driven to the Metropolitan Hotel, to the 
proprietor of which, Mr. Maloney, I had 
a message of introduction. 

‘““What time does the stage start for 
Magdalena?” was my first inquiry. 

“ Magdalena? Well, I guess you'll 
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have to wait here till Saturdav now. 
Stage went out this morning at eight 
o’clock,” said the bar-keeper. It was nine 
o’clock on Tuesday. I had seen enough 
of Tucson en route from the station to 
prompt an impolite apostrophe to my ill- 
luck. The bar-keeper did not seem to 
realize any misfortune in a delay of four 
days at Tucson. 

“Take a drink?” said he. “Thar’s 
worse placesthan Tucson. Thar’s places 
where you can’t get a drink.” 

I took adrink. The bar-keeper joined 
me. 

“Is Mr. Maloney in?” I inquired. 

“Mr. Maloney has not long gone to 
bed. The boys was having a little game 
of ‘freeze out’ last night. I guess he’ll 
be about again at midday.” 

I was assigned a bedroom, or rather a 
loose box, in the quadrangle of bedrooms 
at the back of the saloon. After break- 
fastinz, I strolled out to look at the town. 
Until, twelve months previously, the rail- 
way reached it, Tucson was an unimpor- 
tant dobe village. Now it is growing 
rapidly. Edifices of brick are springing 
up. Practically it is the gateway betwixt 
Mexico and the Western States, andina 
few years it will be a considerable town. 


Under the shop awnings in the main 
street loitered a crowd of handsome, 
bearded, bronzed miners from the neigh- 


boring mining districts. To and fro flit- 
ted a féw busy store-clothed storekeepers 
and clerks. Here and there a knot of 
men might be seen examining some spec- 
imen of quartz. Here and there a couple 
of leather-breeched cowboys, ostenta- 
tiously “heeled,”* rode past on their 
Mexican-saddled bronchos. Yonder a 
chain-and-ball gang of convicts slowly ad- 
vanced, sweeping the dusty road. 

In a place of this kind the barber’s 
shop, next to the drinking-saloons, is the 
chief place of resort. The barber, in 
importance, ranks second only to the 
artistic mixer of cool drinks. He is hail- 
fellow-well-met with every one. Espe- 
cially cheery and amusingly ceremonious 
is Figaro if he happens to be a colored 
man. His memory is prodigious. Men 
enter that he has not seen for months, and 
with whom he is perhaps only slightly ac- 
quainted. Yet will he resume the conver- 
sation precisely where it was terminated. 
He will remind his visitor exactly of what 
he said and what his projects were when 
he last was shaved, and he will persis- 


* Armed. 
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tently inquire how far those assertions 
have been verified and those intentions 
fulfilled. Having posted himself up to 
the latest date in all that concerns the 
victim of his curiosity, he proceeds in 
return to furnish him with biographical 
sketches of such later passages in the 
lives of his friends as may have escaped 
his knowledge. 

Returning to the hotel I found that Mr. 
Paul Maloney had arisen. I also founda 
card of invitation from (I think it was) the 
Union Club, awaiting me. Being some- 
what dubious as to the nature of a club in 
Tucson, I interrogated Maloney on the 
subject. , 

*Do you care to play monte?” he 
asked, weighing the card in his hand. 

“ Not particularly.” 

“ Well.” 

That “ well,” drawled out and sustained, 
and the look that accompanied it, told me 
quite as much about the club as I desired 
to know. Paul and I cemented our ac- 
quaintance with cocktails. 

Conversation at any time, on any topic, 
or with any person in Tucson, invariably 
led to this ceremony. Cocktail-drinking 
has a peculiar charm of its own which lifts 
it above drinking a8 otherwise practised. 
Your confirmed cocktail-drinker is not to 
be confused with the ordinary sot. He is 
a true artist. With what exquisite feeling 
will he graduate his cups, from the gentle 
“smile” of early morn to the potent 
“smash” of night. The analytic skill of 
a chemist marks his swift and unerring 
detection of the very faintest dissonance 
in the harmony of the ingredients that 
compose his beverage. He has an anti- 
dote to dispel, a tonic to induce ever 
mood and humor that man knows. End- 
less variety rewards a single-hearted de- 
votion to cocktails ; whilst the refinement 
and artistic spirit that may be displayed 
in such an attachment, redeem it from in- 
temperance. It becomes an art. It is 
drinking etherealized, rescued from vul- 
gar appetite and brutality, purified of its 
low origin and ennobled. Acocktail hath 
the soul of wit, it is brief. It is a jest,a 
bon-mot, happy thought, a gibe, a word of 
sympathy, a tear, an inspiration, a short 
prayer. A list of your experienced cock- 
tail-drinker’s potations for the day forms 
a complete picture, fraught wlth every 
nuance of delicate shading. Nothing is 
so delightful in nature as the effects 
created by liquid. Why should this not 
be so in human nature too? 

At length the four days passed, and 
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seated in the corpulent, dropsical old 
coach with its team of four wheelers and 
four leaders, we rumbled slowly out of 
Tucson. 

The passengers were a Mexican dame 
with a baby, a Mexican man, a miner, and 
myself. There was a coachman, and a 
second whip who sat beside him, with a 
short but powerful weapon. Thus armed 
he made short excursions from the box- 
seat to the ground, whilst the coach was 
in motion, and fought it out with any re- 
fractory member of the team as he ran 
along. Collecting a pocketful of the 
wickedest stones he could find, he would 
then return and pelt the bronchos from 
his proper elevation. Another of his du- 
ties was to disentangle the team when, as 
not unfrequently occurred, so many of 
the leaders faced the wheelers that fur- 
ther progress became impossible. It also 
fell to his lot to tie the coach together 
when its dissolution was imminent. In 
the performance of his various duties, 
this individual displayed considerable agil- 
ity, ability, and resource. 

The Mexican dame was frightful. It 
was evident that the baby was her own. 
Nor was the family likeness the only 
proof of their relationship. It was a 
musical baby. Mother and infant left us 
at the end of the first stage. The male 
Mexican slept all day. Towards evening 
he awoke and reduced himself to a state 
of complete intoxication with mascal. 
The miner never opened his lips until the 
following morning, just before we entered 
Magdalena, when we happened to pass a 
jackass rabbit. 

“ Next jackass rabbit we see, I'll be 
dog durned if I don’t shoot him,” said 
he 


He forthwith produced one of the larg- 


est Colt’s revolvers that is made and 
cocked it. But we did not see another 
rabbit, so I missed this exhibition of his 
skill. He subsequently proved to be an 
Englishman. 

By the pace at which we proceeded 
during the night, I judged that the Mexi- 
can’s bottle of mascal was not the only 
one we had on board. The jolting was 
terrific. Besides encountering the regu- 
lar ruts and inequalities in the ground, we 
struck every now and then full gallop 
against a loose boulder, or the projecting 
surface of a rock, the shock of which 
brought our heads in stunning contact 
with the brass-capped nails that studded 
the roof of the coach. I was sometimes 
in doubt whether my neck was broken or 
not. When Magdalena was reached my 
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scalp was raw, and every angle I pos- 
sessed was bruised. 

Stage-travelling in Mexico, if this was a 
fair sample of it, is neither luxurious nor 
speedy. Owing to the irregularity with 
which the coach is conducted, it is impos- 
sile for relays to be in attendance. Not 
until the coach arrives is a man sent out 
to drive in fresh horses from the country. 
As they roam free over the broad mesas, 
they may be miles from home, conse- 
quently it is no unusual occurrence for 
the best part of a day to be wasted before 
they are found. Outward bound, we were 
singularly fortunate in this respect. On 
the return journey our delays were all 
prolonged, in some cases exceeding even 
five or six hours. The wattled sheds and 
huts at which these intervals are passed 
are of the filthiest description. 

Some of the teams were curiously 
mixed. One consisted of three donkeys, 
two mules, and three bronchos. Most of 
them were partly composed of mules. 
Some were poor, others remarkably good. 
Particularly noteworthy was the perform- 
ance of a level team of sturdy bronchos, 
that we picked up late in the afternoon, 
and that of a fine team of mules which 
took us into Magdalena on the following 
morning. The stages were about sixteen 
and eighteen miles respectively. With 
the exception of a few short stoppages 
occasioned by trouble with the harness, 
these distances were covered at full gallop, 
notwithstanding which, the teams pulled 
up almost as fresh as they started. 

In one instance a deficiency of stock 
necessitated the lassoing of a horse that 
had never been broken. He fought gal- 
lantly, and an exhibition of singular bru- 
tality ensued which lasted nearly half an 
hour. Inthe corral,* however, there was 
no escape for him, and eventually he was 
thrown half-strangled on the ground, when 
the lasso was loosened, and a few min- 
utes were given him for recovery. Not 
until these tactics had been thrice re- 
peated did he allow himself to be hare 
nessed. Once in the collar, he had to go 
with the rest. I must do our driver the 
justice to say that he handled the ribbons 
with admirable skill and audacity. To 
add to the interest of the trip, it was ex- 
pected that we should be stopped by cow- 
boys. These knight-errants had lately 
“gone through” the coaches with great 
regularity, and in anticipation of an en- 
counter our driver and his aide were 
armed to the teeth. Fortunately, neither 


* Pound or enclosure. 
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our wealth nor valor was called into req- 
uisition. 

With demoniacal yells and a furious 
cracking of whips, we dashed into Mag- 
dalena and pulled up in the square. It 
was Sunday. The good people were just 
issuing from the church. Mexican maid- 
ens in white or brilliant robes trooped out 
in twos and threes, and hand in hand 
went laughingly homewards. And here 
I feel the scribbling traveller’s temptation 
toromance. A fanciful picture of some 
dark-eyed beauty, with proud Castilian 
features, and playful dignity and grace of 
manner, would fit my tale so well. You 
would be none the wiser. Ina Mexican 
sketch one expects a pretty woman, even 
as one looks for lions in African and ele- 
phants in Indian scenery. But I will be 
conscientious. I was so disgusted my- 
self that I would have you also somewhat 
disappointed. Expect, therefore, no 
glowing description of female loveliness 
from me. Good-looking women doubtless 
exist in Mexico, but I have only been a 
few miles over the border, and have not 
seen them. A hazy recollection of flow- 
ers, in connection with this scene of 
church-going damsels, haunts me. But 


whether they were worn in the hair, or in 
the dress, or simply carried, I no longer 


recollect. Men in their colored zarapas 
and broad-brimmed hats chatted and 
smoked the eternal cigarette. Old wom- 
en in black robes loitered about and 
gossiped. The commandante and a few 
officials sat on one of the old stone seats. 
A few miners loafed before the Ameri- 
can hotel, the name of which I forget, 
as also that of the plump, jovial, master- 
ful hostess and her tame English hus- 
band. Here I breakfasted, and in the 
afternoon went out to the mine —a dis- 
tance of about twenty-three miles. 

Past the Sierra Ventana (so-called on 
account of the hole or window by which a 
shoulder of it is perforated) and over wave 
after wave of rolling country sparsely 
scattered with mesketis-bush we rode, my 
guide and I, towards some ruddy hills in 
the distance. And dusk had fallen and 
night had come, when we ascended the 
mountain spur on which the mine was 
situated. The stalwart form of my 
friend, whom I will call by his nickname, 
Don Cabeza, came out of the cottage. 
Not expecting me, he took me for a new 
mining hand. 

“Buenas noches, sefior,” said I. 

“ Buenas noches.” 

“ Habla V. Castellano?” 
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“ No hablo so much as all that comes 
to.” 

Then I burst out laughing. 

“Why! If it isn’t Francis!” 

What a warm-hearted greeting he gave 
me! How hospitably he spread the best 
of everything he had Gefore me! and even 
would he have relinquished his bed to 
me, had I allowed him to do so. I hada 
quantity of news for him, but much as he 
longed to hear it, he insisted on its nar- 
ration being deferred until I should have 
slept and rested. 

There is much that is very admirable 
in the character of these Western men. I 
speak not of the’“store clerks and so- 
ciety men or bummers ” for whom my old 
’Frisco friend had such undisguised con- 
tempt, but of those who came in early 
days to California. They are lost ina 
crowd ofa different type and of a later 
date now; wherever you find one though, 
you will find a large-hearted, generous 
man, with nothing “small or mean” in 
his whole character. In the better stamp 
of old Californian there is less of the 
snob than in any man in the world. He 
cares very little for what Pall Mall would 
call “good form,” but he cares a great 
deal for what is manly and unselfish, and 
in carrying out these views he is as fear- 
less of what others may think or say as 
he is of what they may do. 

Those days were very pleasant up at 
the mine. Lazy? Well, yes; I fancy 
everything in Mexico is more or less lazy. 
We were so entirely out of the world; 
the trip moreover was so utterly discon- 
nected with anything that came before or 
followed it, that, when 1 look back upon 
it, it stands out in solitary relief. 

The Santa Ana was a new purchase; 
Don Cabeza was prospecting it. It prom- 
ised well, but as yet he had not commenced 
to work it on a large scale. A dobe cot- 
tage of three rooms had been built for 
him and the foreman, and here we lived. 
Below us, in wattled huts, dwelt the Ya- 
qui miners and their families. A little 
removed from the cottage was an open 
bough-thatched arbor, in which we took 
our meals. Betwixt this and the cottage 
was a stunted tree that served various 
purposes, besides being shady and orna- 
mental. Lodged in the first fork was our 
water-barrel. The coffee-grinder was 
nailed toits trunk. In acertain crevice 
the soap was always to be found. Upon 
one bough hung the towels; the looking. 
glass depended from another. One branch 





supported the long iron drill that, used as 
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a gong, measured with beautifully musical 
tones the various watches of the miners. 
Amidst the roots, the axe in its leisure 
moments invariably reposed. Our tree, 
in short, was a kind of dumb-waiter, with- 
out which we should have been lost. 

The country teemed with quail and 
jackass rabbits. We bought anold West- 
ley Richards shot-gun in Magdalena, and 
did great slaughter amongst them. Deer 
were reported to be numerous, but during 
my stay we saw none. A great part of 
our time was spent in cooking. The 
China boy, nominally chef, was so won- 
drously dirty that, one day we rebelled 
and degraded him to the post of scullion ; 
and, being rather proud of our culinary 
skill, we undertook the preparation of the 
meals ourselves. Jerked beef, bacon, 
quails, jackass rabbit, beans, and rice 
were the articles we had to work upon. 
Don Cabeza mixed the introductory cock- 
tail, and took charge of the jerked beef 
and beans; the quails and jackass rabbit 
fell to my care; bacon was a neutral prop- 
erty; the rice we left to the Celestial. 
Most elaborate, at least in the titles, were 
the menus we produced. One Mexican 
dish that the don used to prepare, of 
jerked beef pounded and fried with a lit- 


tle butter and a few chopped chillies, was 
worthy of note. Jerked beef and jackass 


rabbit! We laughed as we compared 
these frugal meals with the extravagant 
breakfasts and dinners of a year ago at 
Marchand’s, the California, and the Poo- 
dledog in San Francisco. And, by the 
way, if you are known at either of the 
above restaurants, you can be served 
there with a dinner that neither the Trois 
Fréres nor Bignon’s could easily excel. 

Every now and then, some Yaqui men 
or women would come up from their little 
colony below to purchase something from 
the storeroom which, owing to the dis- 
tance from town, it was necessary to keep 
for their benefit. Great was the mirth of 
the women to see Don Cabeza and me 
cooking. They said we were “loco” or 
mad. Good-tempered creatures were 
these Yaquis and easily pleased, for they 
regarded it as a signal compliment if I 
sketched one of them. 

I never could understand why time sped 
so rapidly at the mine. There was really 
nothing to do there. So far as I was con- 
cerned this was fortunate, for, had there 
been, I never should have found time in 
which to do it. Poco tiempo is a phrase 
very easily adopted in this land of idle- 
ness and procrastination. Before morn- 
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ing had fairly broken, evening approached. 
And what evenings they were! 

In the rear of the cottage, the spur led 
up to rocky cafions and gaunt ridges; 
before it, vast mesas stretched like a sea 
away to a far-off horizon of mountains 
that, in the distance, looked as soft as low- 
down clouds. Behind these purple ranges 
we lost the sun at night, when it sank to 
rest a molten mass of glowing, gleaming, 
iridescent fire, blinding to gaze upon. 
Swiftly it passed beyond ken, and sable 
shadows fell and dimmed the landscape. 
With imperceptible process they knit its 
distances together, shrouding the inter- 
rvals in mystery and obscurity, till nought 
but the deceptively near sky-line was 
clearly visible. And above it like a halo 
on the mountains, the glow of orange 
deepening into red still suffused the heav- 
ens with subdued illumination. Thus on 
the one hand might be seen, high set ina 
fathomless depth of blue, amidst glitter- 
ing cohorts of stars that were far and 
near twinkling and fixed, blue and white 
and red and yellow, the silver beauty of a 
crescent moon; on the other the linger- 
ing glory of the vanis' :d sun. The ef- 
fect was curious. 

The foreman went carly to bed and was 
early abroad. Not so Don Cabeza and I. 
When the mocking-bird in the mesketis- 
bush had ceased its plaintive song, and 
silence fell upon the land, we would light 
our largest pipes, endue us in our easiest 
garments, and sit (he on a carpenter’s 
bench, I in a barrow) smoking and yarn- 
ing, yarning and smoking, without thought 
of time, through the still watches of those 
enchanting southern nights. How many 
and what pleasant hours did we spend 
thus! But then Cabeza possessed a 
shrewd, crisp vein of wit, and an inex- 
haustible fund of experiences, yarns, an- 
ecdotes, and arguments. No more amus- 
ing fellow to sit and smoke with ever 
breathed. 

Occasionally we went into Magdalena 
for stores and letters. Magdalena can 
boast of a past of some prosperity; a 
more important future lies before it. At 
present it bears the stamp of dilapidation, 
poverty, and squalor that characterizes 
most Spanish towns. Probably not a 
dozen of the inhabitants are unincum- 
bered with debt, nevertheless everybody, 
even to the beggar in the street, possesses 
from two or three to ten or a dozen mines. 
It sounds absurd to hear a fellow ia razs 
discoursing glibly about his mines. Still 
more absurd is it to know that many of 
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them are really of great value. The iron 
safe, however, is only to be opened by a 
golden key, and a coined dollar in Magda- 
lena is worth a fortune underground. 
Little doubt exists that, when the railways 
now entering from the States are com- 
pleted, and capital and energy pour into 
the country, enormous wealth will be 
found hidden in its veins of quartz. The 
hills around Magdalena give evidence of 
gold, silver, and galena ore in every di- 
rection. Nor is gold wanting in the river- 
beds and valleys. All that is required is 
energy and capital. 

Scarcity of water circumscribes the rel- 
ative area of country suitable for cultiva- 
tion; but where it is to be obtained its 
effect is magical, and the fertility of the 
land becomes almost incredible. Not a 
tithe of that which is eligible is culti- 
vated, for the indolence of the natives is 
remarkable. Even such ordinary vegeta- 
bles as potatoes and onions are scarcely 
to be obtained. A zarapa, a handful of 
beans, and a little tobacco suffice for all 
the Mexican’s requirements. If his vo- 
cabulary were limited to “ Porgue?” and 
“ Poco tiempo,” it would not inconven- 
ience him. 

Northern Sonora derives its chief sup- 
port from cattle. In most instances the 


ranches are of large extent, but poorly 
stocked. Formerly they were in better 
condition, but they suffered severely from 
Apache raids, from which it is said that} 
they have never entirely recovered. The 


Indians drove off or killed all but the 
very poorest animals, and the ranches 
have been restocked by the slow process 
of breeding from those they left. Lat- 
terly a few bulls and stallions of a better 
class have been imported from the States. 
It is difficult to obtain a title to ranche 
property here. The ranche usually be- 
longs to all such members of the family 
as choose to remain and live upon it. In 
some cases, therefore, the proprietors 
have become very numerous, and as fam- 
ilies are not more apt to agree upon any 
given point in Mexico than they are else- 
where, a vast amount of bribery and di- 
plomacy is required to effect a purchase. 

One day the don and I came into Mag- 
dalena with the avowed intention of hiring 
a cook. The foreman, and Charley the 
Chinese boy, had been despatched once 
or twice unsuccessfully on the same er- 
rand, but Cabeza said: “1 guess if we go 
ourselves, and they see how real nice we 
are, they'll all want to come.” Accord- 
ingly we enlisted all the storekeepers in 
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the place in a search for “a real way-up 
cook who can make chile-con-carne, ta- 
males, and all the best Mexican dishes, be- 
sides understanding American cookery.” 
“ And say,” Cabeza would conclude, in — 
giving his directions, “she’s got to bea 
beautiful woman too, because we’re good- 
looking ourselves, and we don’t like to 
see homely women about the place.” 

Having posted our requirements in the 
various stores, we went off to the Ameri- 
can hotel, where, by dint of making des- 
perate love to the plump hostess, we 
succeeded in obtaining a sack of potatoes 
and half a sack of onions — part of a con- 
signment she had lately received from 
Hermosillo. She had just been engaged 
in a battle royal with the waiter, whom 
she had demolished with the kitchen coal- 
shovel. She was inclined, therefore, to 
be very affable and good-humored, nay, 
she even volunteered, for a consideration, 
to come out to the mine and cook for us 
herself. 

“You want a boss cook and a beauty, 
Don Cabeza, eh? Well, I guess I’m 
both. What’ll you give me to come out 
to the mine and cook?” 

The don was equal to the occasion. 

“ The fact is, Mrs. , if we got you 
out there we should lose the only pleasure 
we have; we should never be able to get 
away, to come in here and see you,” said 

In the principal square in Magdalena 
stood the church; near it were the ruins 
of a still more ancient edifice. To the 
latter, called the Church of San Fran- 
cisco, a legend was attached. I give it as 
it was related to me by a miner. 

“Wal see, San wan’t always a saint, 
San wan’t. They do say he was ’cus- 
tomed sometimes to go on the scoop, 
on a bend as it were. However, he 
changed over in time and come to be a 
bishop. This here district was in his 
claim. Wal, happened once when the 
bishop was prospecting round, to see that 
the sky pilots on his claim was all at work, 
that the outfit banked up here for the 
night. Next morning, when they was all 
hitched up and ready for a start, they 
come to hoist old San on his mule and 
couldn’t prize him up anyhow. They put 
on fresh hands and tried all they durned 
knew, but San he'd kind o’ taken root, 
and thar he sat like an oyster on a rock, 
and weighed as heavy as a ton of lead. 
‘ Boys,’ says he at last, ‘ye can let up 
hauling, soon as ye durned please. Guess 
I'll stay right here. Waltz in nowan’ put 
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up a church right away.’ And thar he 
stopped sure ’nough. An’ that’s how this 
here church an’ town come to be built; 
least, so folks say hereabout. But they 
do lie here, too,” he added reflectively 
after a pause. 

I was making a sketch of this ruin one 
day, when the hostess of the American 
hotel came up and looked on. 

“Why, if that ain’t the old church! 
Say, are you a drawing-master?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” said I mendaciously. “Do you 
think I could get any pupils about here?” 

“Don’t know; guess they don’t go 
much for drawing here. You might get 
a few girls if you were cheap.” 

After the dusty and dirty town, we re- 
turned to the prettily situated dobe cot- 
tage at the mine with renewed pleasure. 
At length the time came for me to depart. 
The horses were driven in from the 
mesas; the near fore cart-wheel (which, 
when not in use, was invalided and kept 
in water, to prevent the wood shrinking 
from the iron tire) was fixed on; the old 
cart was lined with blankets, and we 
started one night after dinner to drive 
into Magdalena for the last time. 

The day had been oppressive, but now 
there was a refreshing softness in the air. 
At every pace as we jogged along, hares 
lolloped across the road or played amidst 
the scattered mesketis-bush on either side 
of it. Occasionally the howl of a distant 
cayote might be heard. Night-hawks and 
owls flitted silently to and fro, and “ shard- 
borne beetles” drowsily sang as they 
wheeled in the dreamy welkin. The stars, 
the stillness, and the silken winds com- 
bined to work a charm. Night wore her 
richest jewellery, sang low her softest 
melody, whispered her sweetest poem, 
and showed her beauty all unveiled even 
by the lightest fleece of silver cloud. 
Until I saw these Mexican skies I never 
knew how much more beautiful night was 
than day. For every star you dimly dis- 
tinguish here, a thousand are clearly visi- 
ble there. Their number and refulgence 
startle you. Were I tolive in Mexico, I 
should be strongly tempted to rise at sun- 
down and go to rest at dawn. 

Once more the corpulent coach looms 
into view. Once more am I uncomforta- 
bly ensconed therein. With a torrent of 
Spanish invective and a terrific cracking 
of whips, we slowly start. The coach 
turns round a corner and I catch a last 

limpse of Don Cabeza, with his hat off 
in the road, waving a — adieu to me. 
. FRANCIS. 
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THE PURITAN ELEMENT IN 
LONGFELLOW. 

ONE peculiar merit of Mr. Longfellow’s 
poems is in some danger of being over- 
looked. It has never, so far as we are 
aware, been commemorated in such a form 
as to do it complete justice. The simpler 
side of his genius has secured for him 
such a reputation as has entirely over- 
shadowed his rarer and subtler powers — 
the expression of which, in several in- 
stances, exalts him, in our idea, almost to 
the rank of the Greek dramatists. He 
has received his full meed of praise as a 
sweet lyrical poet. His songs and bal- 
lads and bits from his “ Evangeline” are 
in all mouths, “familiar as household 
words.” His delicate perception of the 
grace and beauty that inform common- 
place life, and the affecting and felicitous 
touch with which he presents them to the 
imagination, combine to placé him in a 
sphere apart, as the successful interpreter 
of some of those emotions of which 
Herder must have been thinking when he 
declared that the difference between cul- 
tivated and uncultivated men was not 
specific. Longfellow reveals the precise 
point where they can meet on common 
ground. He is pre-eminently the poet of 
the domestic affections, the poet of youth 
and childhood. But he strikes the uni- 
versal note the more surely, because he 
reinforces it by a still but poignant sense 
of regret, which would probably tend to 
become depressing were it not that the 
moment it reaches its highest point of 
intensity, the imagination recovers itself 
by embracing a grand religious idea. 
Novalis has said that all “ultimate feel- 
ing is religious;” Longfellow’s hold on. 
“ultimate feeling” is that which makes 
him something more than the lyrical poet. 
A strong, half-dramatic opposition of two 
currents of emotion or experience is con- 
stantly suggested, if not plainly enforced, 
by him. Age and youth, success and 
failure, life and death, joy and sorrow, 
these are the two poles of his thought. 
That which gives at once the profound 
pathos and the captivating sense of a sol- 
emn gladness and a serene faith to Long- 
fellow’s lyrics is that also which is found 
to lie at the basis of his greater and more 
subtle efforts. It may, perhaps, be re- 
garded as a service by some readers if we 
try to make this point clear, and give it 
illustration by extracts from the poems. 

The peculiar mixture of sombreness 
and brightness in Mr. Longfellow’s gen- 
ius needs to be emphasized at the outset. 
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It should be noted, however, that there is 
nothing of gloom about the one, nothing 
of dazzlingness or unrestful flash about 
the other. All is subdued, mellowed ; 
there is throughout middle tint and tone. 
The sombreness is the gloom of the shy, 
retired recesses of the forest; the bright- 
ness is the sunlight that, coming sifted 
through the thick clusters of pine-needles, 
steals waveringly round the red stems of 
the firs, transfiguring them. The dew of 
the morning lies on the leaves there even 
at midday. The innocent, inspiring fresh- 
ness owes something to the gloom as well 
as tothe sun. This is the secret of the 
= attraction that must always lie in his 
yrics alike for the old and the young. No 
poet of ancient or modern times has more 
successfully preserved the purity of youth 
alongside the meditative regretfulness of 
age, with no touch of cynicism or life- 
weariness. Nowhere, perhaps, is this 
more strikingly seen than in those of his 
lyrics which deal directly with childhood. 
The light, the grace, the innocent expec- 
tancy of hope, as of the springtime, sug- 
gests ever the gathering coldness, the 
solitariness, the gloom that threatens to 
steal on the heart of age. But it is kept 
in abeyance, because glimpses of the 
heaven of the past continually visit him 
and work their blessed reparations. He 
has given voice to this fact in such poems 
as ‘“*The Children’s Hour,” “ Maiden- 
hood,” and “ Weariness,” the last two 
stanzas of which are from our present 
point of view as suggestive and striking 
as they are in themselves sweetly and 
simply expressive of a true emotion : — 


O little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 

Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine that so long has glowed and burned 
With passions into ashes turned, 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls ! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 

Direct from heaven, their source divine ; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 

How lurid looks this soul of mine! 


We have illustrations of the same thing in 
the poems entitled “Something left Un- 
done ” and “ The Meeting,” which so ex- 
actly illustrates this point that we must 
be allowed to quote it : — 


THE MEETING. 


After so long an absence 
At last we meet again : 

Does the meeting give us pleasure, 
Or does it give us pain? 





The tree of life has been shaken, 
And but few of us linger now, 

Like the Prophet’s two or three berries 
In the top of the uppermost bough. 


We cordially greet each other 
In the old, familiar tone ; 

And we think though we do not say it, 
How old and gray he is grown! 


We speak of a Merry Christmas, 
And many a Happy New Year ; 

But each in his heart is thinking 
Of those that are not here. 


We speak of friends and their fortunes, 
And of what they did and said, 

Till the dead alone seem living, 
And the living alone seem dead. 


And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests ; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals over our merriest jests. 


Now, though to many it may come as a 
surprise, we hazard the statement that 
this peculiar mingling of brightness and 
shadowiness, in the outflow of his lyrical 
genius, owes much to the Puritan element 
in Longfellow, and has in fact a profoundly 
spiritual root. The idea of a world — 
unseen yet real — which stands in imme- 
diate relation with the visible one, and is 
influential over it, is ever present with 
him. It sometimes imparts a sense of 
solitariness, of remoteness, in spite of his 
geniality and strict simplicity of character 
as evinced in the poems. He looks out 
on the active and existing life around 
him; but he sees it through a medium of 
faith. The real thing becomes shadowy 
and remote, and the shadows are not sel- 
dom more real than the substance. Much 
as there is to distinguish Longfellow from 
his great fellow-Puritan poet, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, he resembles him in this. 
Only Longfellow has a simpler and more 
hopeful faith, fed by a constant retreat on 
the consoling compensations of common- 
place life, and maintained by careful es- 
cape from all pessimistic speculation. 
This is the special outcome of the Puritan 
influence, so strong and defined that we 
could hardly conceive what Mr. Longfel- 
low would have been without it. It in- 
forms his earlier lyrical utterances, giving 
at once elevation and depth, a grave se- 
renity, a mild and calm regretfulness, a 
serious repose, a strain of hopefulness 
and of deeper sentiment than could else 
have been realized. What Cotton Mather 
and Hathorne say to each other about 
the spiritual world in “ Giles Corey” may 
be taken not only as the utterance of the 
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prevailing Puritan sentiment as given by 
Longfellow, but as the main articles in 
the poet’s own confession of faith : — 


HATHORNE, 
Some men there are, I have known such, who 
think 
That the two worlds —the seen and the un- 
seen, 
The world of matter and the world of spirit — 
Are like the hemispheres upon our maps, 
And touch each other only at a point. 
But these two worlds are not divided thus, 
Save for the purposes of common speech. 
They form one globe. in which the parted seas 
All flow together and are intermingled, 
While the great continents remain distinct. 


MATHER. 
I doubt it not. The spiritual world 
Lies all about us, and its avenues 
Are open to the unseen feet of phantoms 
That come and go, and we perceive them not 
Save by their influence, or when at times 
A most mysterious Providence permits them 
To manifest themselves to mortal eyes. 


In the “* New England Tragedies ” we 
have the complete expression of this side 
of Mr. Longfellow’s genius. He desires 
to make us understand the source of that 
iron strength of character and will which 
so distinguished those remarkable men 
who built up a grand polity in the West. 
With this end in view he presents them 
precisely in the situations which most 
directly show the triumph of conviction 
and the religious principle over all con- 
flicting motives, and yet which bring into 
view their share in common human pas- 
sion and weakness. To believe that the 
New England Puritans were merely like 
so many pieces of animated statuary, 
without soul, without blood, without pas- 
sion, were totally to misconceive the men, 
and to lay down an utterly unintelligible 
canon of judgment. ‘To associate men of 
such cold and frosty temperament with 
tragedy would, at all events, have been a 
mistake. But under the coarse jerkins 
there beat fiery hearts, under the steeple- 
hats lay brains that were not always in 
repose, though self-restraint was the first 
of virtues. The tragedy arises from the 
complete submergence of strong passion 
under a stern energy of will and lofty 
sense of duty. The “natural man” — 
mere inclination — which stands for so 
much in the lives of others is regarded by 
the Puritan as the source of all tempta- 
tion, and must be ruthlessly gainsaid. 
Simple as it seems, the apprehension of 
this and the efficient rendering of it, with- 
out touch of didacticism, in art as unob- 





trusive as it is massive and simple, is the 
greatest testimony to Mr. Lonefellow’s 
genius. To make us realize the force and 
grandeur of conviction which alone could 
have sustained these men through the 
cruel persecutions of the Quakers — wom- 
en as well as men — and to make us love 
and revere the Quakers for their devoted- 
ness, in spite of their occasional follies, 
while not lessening our regard for the 
Puritans, shows the highest dramatic 
power. It was comparatively easy for 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his sketch of 
“ Endicott and the Red Cross,” to enlist 
our sympathy for the hero. There the 
interest results simply from decisive ac- 
tion. There was in that case no inward 
conflict of the character which gives such 
tragic intensity to “Salem Farms.” The 
stern independence and patriotism of the 
old Puritan governor alone appear there, 
and old and young alike must feel a spon- 
taneous thrill of admiration for his brave 
deed in cutting out from the flag what he 
took for the sign and symbol of a great 
wrong done by England to the consciences 
of the Puritans. But when the old man 
is divided in mind, when his will is no 
longer at one with itself in carrying out 
the behests of conscience, when natural 
affection is set at war with religious zeal, 
then we realize the possibility of the deep- 
est tragedy, of which Mr. Longfellow here 
has made such admirable use. 

This is the secret of the power of these 
tragedies. Weare made to feel for Endi- 
cott as true a sympathy as we experience 
for the persecuted Quakers. When his 
own favorite son separates from him, not 
only in sympathy but in declared act, and 
passes to the side of the young Quakeress 
who had been doomed to death, resolute 
to share her fate, if he may only be per- 
mitted, the height of tragic interest is 
attained. And Mr. Longfellow efficiently 
deals with it. We are as glad that death 
comes when it does come to relieve the 
Puritan governor from the fatal conflict of 
head and heart, as we are at the reprieve 
that arrives from England for the Quak- 
ers. This is of the very essence of trag- 
edy, and scarcely is there to be found a 
more salient illustration of it outside of 
the works of dramatists of the first rank. 
This indeed is “ pity teaching by fear.” 

We feel we can do justice to Longfel- 
low and efficiently support the position 
we have taken only by quoting the closing 
scene of Endicott, wherein, after having 
done stern duty on the Quakers, he sur- 
renders himselt to the demands of natural 
affection : — 
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ENDICOTT. 
O lost, O loved! wilt thou return no more? 
O loved and lost, and loved the more when 
lost ! 
How many men are dragged into their graves 
By their rebellious children! I now feel 
The agony of a father’s breaking heart 
In David’s cry, “O Absalom, my son,” 
BELLINGHAM. 
Can you not turn your thoughts a little while 
To public matters? There are papers here 
That need attention. 


ENDICOTT. 
Trouble me no more! 

My business now is with another world. 
Ah, Richard Bellingham! I greatly fear 
That in my righteous zeal I have been led 
To doing many things which, left undone, 
My mind would now be easier. Did I dream 

it, 
Or has some person told me, that John Norton 
Is dead? 

BELLINGHAM. 

You have not dreamed it. He is dead 

And gone to his reward. It was no dream. 


ENDICOTT. 


Then it was very sudden ; for I saw him 

Standing where you now stand not long ago. 
BELLINGHAM. 

By his own fireside, in the afternoon, 

A faintness and a giddiness came o’er him; 

And, leaning on the chimney-piece, he cried, 

“The hand of God is on me!” and fell dead. 


ENDICOTT. 
And did not some one say, or have I dreamed 


it, 
That Humphrey Atherton is dead? 


BELLINGHAM. 
Alas! 
He too is gone, and by a death as sudden. 
Returning home one evening, at the place 
Where usually the Quakers have been scourged, 
His horse took fright, and threw him on the 
round, 
So that his brains were dashed about the 
street, 
ENDICOTT. 
I am not superstitious, Bellingham, 
And yet I tremble lest it may have been 
A judgment on him. 
BELLINGHAM. 

So the people think. 
They say his horse saw standing in the way 
The ghost of William Leddra, and was fright- 

ened. 

And furthermore, brave Richard Davenport, 
The captain of the Castle, in the storm 
Has been struck dead by lightning. 


ENDICOTT. 
Speak no more. 
For as I listen to your voice it seems 
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As if the Seven Thunders uttered their voices, 

And the dead bodies lay about the streets 

Of the disconsolate city! Bellingham, 

I did not put those wretched men to death. 

I did but guard the passage with the sword 

Pointed towards them, and they rushed upon 
it! 

Yet now I would that I had taken no part 

In all that bloody work. 


BELLINGHAM. 
The guilt of it 
Be on their heads, not ours. 
ENDICOTT. 
Are all set free? 


BELLINGHAM. 
All are at large. 


ENDICOTT. 


And none have been sent back 
To England to malign us with the king ? 
BELLINGHAM. 
The ship that brought them sails this very 
hour, 


But carries no one back. 
[A distant cannon, 


ENDICOTT. 
What is that gun? 


BELLINGHAM, 


Her parting signal. Through the window 
there, 

Look, you can see her sails, above the roofs, 

Dropping below the Castle, outward bound. 


ENDICOTT. 


O white, white, white! Would that my soul 
had wings 

As spotless as those shining sails to fly with! 

Now lay this cushion straight. I thank you. 
Hark! 

I thought I heard the hall-door open and shut ! 

I thought I heard the footsteps of my boy! 


BELLINGHAM. 
It was the wind. There’s no one in the pas- 
sage. 
ENDICOTT. 


O Absalom, my son! I feel the world 
Sinking beneath me, sinking, sinking, sinking ! 
Death knocks! I go to meet him! Wel- 
come, Death! 
[Rises and sinks back dead ; his head falling 
aside upon his shoulder. 


BELLINGHAM, 


O ghastly sight! Like one who has been 
hanged ! 

Endicott ! Endicott! He makes no answer. 

[Raises ENDIcort’s head. 

He breathes no more! how bright this signet- 
ring 

Glitters upon his hand, where he has worn it 

a. —_ long years of trouble, as if 

eat 
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Had given him this memento of affection, 
And whispered in his ear, “ Remember me!” 
How placid and how quiet is his face, 

Now that the struggle and the strife are ended ! 
Only the acrid spirit of the times 

Corroded this true steel. O, rest in peace, 
Courageous heart! Forever rest in peace! 


The reaction to a tender mood of mind 
through these thoughts about his son — 
his Absalom — prepares him for so much 
else — to see for one thing the possibility 
that it might have been better for him had 
much of the work he did been left by him 
undone. Here the pathos of profound 
regret comes to add a softening grace to 
the unattractive rigor of the old man’s 
character as at first presented to us. 

In the drama of “Giles Corey,” the 
first aim is to show us that the individual 
Puritans in their fierce outbreak against 
witchcraft were not actuated by malicious 
motives merely —that they were so far 
the victims of their own times, as Bel- 
lingham says at the close of Endicott, 
which laid upon them the sad task of 
healing, as far as they could, what was 
then, as they held, the ‘open sore of the 
world.” For the dread of witchcraft and 
the hatred of it was not confined to the 
Puritans; it was then universal, only the 
intense religious convictions of the Puri- 
tans, which laid it upon them actively to 
deal with and defeat all evident machina- 
tions of the devil, impelled them, for con- 
science’ sake, to exercise all means to 
put it down. Mr. Longfellow admirabl 
expresses the thought, which is, indeed, 
the master-thought of the drama, in his 
prologue : — 


The only men of dignity and state 

Were then the Minister and the Magistrate, 

Who ruled their little realm with iron rod, 

Less in the love than in the fear of God. 

And who believed devoutly in the Powers 

Of darkness, working in this world of ours 

In spells of witchcraft, incantations, dread 

And shrouded apparitions of the dead ; 

Upon this simple folk “ with fire and flame,” 

Saith the old Chronicle, “the Devil came,” 

Scattering his firebrands and his poisonous 
darts, 

To set on fire of hell all tongues and hearts, 

And ’tis no wonder ; for, with all his host, 

There most he rages where he hateth most, 

And is most hated ; so on us he brings 

All those stupendous and portentous things ! 

Something of this our scene to-night will 
show; 

And ye who listen to the Tale of Woe, 

Be not too swift in casting the first stone, 

Nor think New England bears the guilt alone. 

This sudden burst of wickedness and crime 

Was but the common madness of the time, 
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When in all lands, that lie within the sound 
Of Sabbath bells, a witch was burned or 
drowned. 


The peculiar interest of “ Giles Corey ” 
lies in the view of fatality or prevision 
that runs through it. Martha Corey, as 


yet unsuspect, has dreadful dreams of 
being accused along with her husband — 
her forecasts are only too faithful fore- 
She says to her 


runners of her fate. 
husband : — 


I dreamt that you and I were both in prison ; 

That we had fetters on our hands and feet ; 

That we were taken before the Magistrates, 

And tried for witchcraft and condemned to 
death! 

I wished to pray, they would not let me pray ; 

You tried to comfort me, and they forbade it. 

But the most dreadful thing in all my dream 

Was that they made you testify against me ! 

And then there came a kind of mist between 
us ; 

I could not see you ; and I woke in terror. 

I never was more thankful in my life 

Than when I found you sleeping at my side! 


The portraits of Hathorne — the witch- 
judge and progenitor of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne — in his grim, unbending severity, 
and of Gardner and Mather, are done 
with a few severe but decisive touches. 
There is no attempt at rhetorical adorn- 
ment; but the fateful air of a conscience- 
supported superstition pervades it all, and 
only the sense of a stern integrity that 
could sacrifice itself for conscience’ sake 
on the part of the persecutors makes it 
at all tolerable. 

Considering that Mr. Longfellow has 
kept so close to the facts as found in the 
most authoritative records of the period, 
it is astonishing how he has maintained 
unity of effect. Now and then the bald 
and almost prosaic introduction of actual 
matters of fact only helps him here. The 
severe and bare style of the verse is thus 
found to have a good reason. Rhetorical 
effect would have spoiled the whole. In 
no portion of the volume is this more no- 
ticeable than in the passage which repre- 
sents Giles Corey called to give evidence 
against his wife Martha — 

MARTHA. 

Give me leave to speak. 
Will you condemn me on such evidence, — 
You who have known me for so many years ? 
Will you condemn me in this house of God, 
Where I so long have worshipped with you all ? 
Where I have eaten the bread and drunk the 

wine 

So many times at our Lord’s Table with you? 
Bear witness, you that hear me; you all know 
That I have led a blameless life among you ; 
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That never any whisper of suspicion 

Was breathed against me till this accusation. 

And shall this count for nothing? Will you 
take 

My life away from me because this girl, 

Who is distraught, and not in her right mind, 

Accuses me of things I blush to name? 


HATHORNE. 
What! is it not enough? Would you hear 
more ? 
Giles Corey ! 
[Znter CorEy.] 
Corey. 
I am here. 


HATHORNE, 
Come forward, then. 
[Corky ascends a platform.] 
Is it not true, that on a certain night 
You were impeded strangely in your prayers ? 
That something hindered you? and that you 
left 

This woman here, your wife, kneeling alone 
Upon the hearth ? 

Corey. 


Yes ; I cannot deny it. 


HATHORNE, 
Did you not say the devil hindered you? 


CorEY. 
I think I said some words to that effect. 


HATHORNE. 
Is it not true, that fourteen head of cattle, 

To you belonging, broke from their enclosure 
And leaped into the river, and were drowned? 
CorEY. 

It is most true. 


HATHORNE. 
And did you not then say 
That they were overlooked ? 
CorEY. 
So much I said. 
I see ; they’re drawing round me closer, closer, 
A net I cannot break, cannot escape from. 
[Aside.] 
HATHORNE, 
Who did these things? 


CorEY. 
I do not know who did them. 


HATHORNE, 


Then I will tell you, It is some one near you ; 
You see her now ; this woman, your own wife. 


CorEY. 


I call the heavens to witness ; it is false! 

She never harmed me, never hindered me 

In anything but what I should not do. 

And I bear witness in the sight of heaven, 

And in God’s house here, that I never knew 
her 


ELEMENT IN 
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As otherwise than patient, brave, and true, 

Faithful, forgiving, full of charity, 

A faithful and industrious goodwife. 
HATHORNE, 

Tut, tut, man ! do not rant so in your speech, 

You are a witness, not an advocate. 

Hers, Sheriff, take this woman back to prison! 

MARTHA, 
O Giles, this day you’ve sworn away my life! 
Corey. 

The dream! the dream! the dream! 

HATHORNE, 


What does he say? 


Giles Corey, go not hence! You are yourself 


Accused of witchcraft and of sorcery 
By many witnesses. Say, are you guilty? 


CorEY. 
I know my death is foreordained by you — 
Mine and my wife’s. Therefore I will not an- 
swer. 


And then evidence is adduced, that of 
Gloyd and others, and Giles is condemned 
also. 

But Mr. Longfellow would have been 
unjust to the earlier Puritan life of Mas- 
sachusetts if he had dealt only with the 
fatality and terror of it. The poet is pre- 
eminently the man of vision, who must 
deal with the light and joy of life as well 
as with its sombre gloom and shadow. 
He relieved the shadow for us, as if under 
dramatic necessity, even while dealing 
with the most tragic elements, by showing 
faithfully the conflict of inner motives; he 
must also, to be faithful, reflect indepen- 
dently the brightness and gladness of it, 
so as to maintain his hold on the univer- 
sal, and find the balance without which all 
nature, as‘well as human nature, were but 
a problem and a terror. This result is 
due to the refined spirituality of the poet’s 
nature working in harmony with true if 
not very robust imaginative health. There 
is hardly a more hopeless position than 
that of the poet who dwells only on the 
painful and repulsive, who gloats on the 
horrors, the disorders, the defeated aims 
and aspirations, the blank disappoint- 
ments, the hopeless efforts of men. Mr. 
Longfellow did something to reflect the 
light and tenderness of Puritanism before 
he touched its more tragic side, and this, 
too, is quite consistent with his character 
and genius. This showed not only his 
insight, but his art. 

We spoke of Mr. Longfellow’s genius 
as having, in its mingled strain of sombre- 
ness and brightness, something suggestive 
of the primeval forests of his own coun- 
try. This we regard as a more efficient 
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criticism than might at first appear. Mr. 
Longfellow’s love for the primeval wil- 
derness, whose shadowy and romantic 
past he has done so much to restore for 
us, with a simple sylvan freedom and 
grace, is dominant and distinguishing. It 
forms one of the chief features of ‘ Evan- 
geline,” as it does of “ Hiawatha,” of 
“ Elizabeth,” in the “ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,” as well as of “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish;” and even in “ Kava- 
nagh ” the forest is the background of the 
village. In truth, with Mr. Longfellow 
the forest is always conceived as a back- 
ground for human figures, who softly 
harmonize with it ; and this, notwithstand- 
ing that they are invariably animated by 
some passion lying close to a sentiment 
or conviction which is, as we have said, 
intimately allied with religion, if it is not 
religious. This is well seen in “ Eliza- 
beth,” “ Evangeline,” and “ The Courtship 
of Miles Standish.” He never seeks to 
gain effect by forcible and weird contrast 
of the quiet and calm of nature with the 
searching, fiery pang, the sudden, stinging 
beat of the heart, as Nathaniel Hawthorne 
often does, and very strikingly in that 
passage in “ The Scarlet Letter” where 
little Pearl runs and catches the fatal em- 


blem which Hester had cast into the 
forest stream, and insists in replacing on 


her mother’s breast. This weird and in- 
sistent artistic casuistry would disturb 
his sense of harmony. He delights not 
in such painful surprises, but would rather 
indulge in the touches that reconcile and 
speak for the good side of those he would 
paint for us. He would fain show that 
these severe Puritans had more of heart 
and affection than their outward conduct 
often showed, just as he aims at subduing 
the more repulsive features in the Red 
Indians. The fiendishness of Chilling- 
worth in “The Scarlet Letter” would 
have paralyzed his artistic powers. From 
this point of view, the poems representing 
the more attractive elements of Puritan- 
ism and the “Tragedy of the Salem 
Farms” have one and the same aim —a 
point which might be illustrated by exten- 
sive citations. 

We shall not further refer to “ Evange- 
line ” here, as it is familiar to every ordi- 
narily well-read person, nor to any of the 
others further than to present the follow- 
ing picture from “Miles Standish,” in 
which, as we may say, are gathered up all 
the character and sentiment of Puritan 
life in early New England in its more 
attractive aspects : — 
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Just in the gray of the dawn, as the mists up- 
rose from the meadows, 

There was a stir and a sound in the slumber- 
ing village of Plymouth ; 

Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order 
imperative — “ Forward !” 

Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and 
then silence ; 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched slowly out 
of the village. 

Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of his 
valorous army, 

Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, 
friend of the white men, 

Northward marching to quell the wild revolt 
of the savage. 

Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty 
men of King David; 

Giants in heart they were, who believed in 
God and the Bible : — 

Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites 
and Philistines. 

Over them gleamed far off the crimson ban- 
ners of morning ; 

Under them loud on the sands, the serried bil- 
lows, advancing, 

Fired along the line, and in regular order re- 
treated, 


Many a mile had they marched, when at 

length the village of Plymouth 

Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its 
manifold labors. 

Sweet was the air and soft; and slowly the 
smoke from the chimneys 

Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed stead- 
ily eastward ; 

Men came forth from the doors, an dpaused 
and talked of the weather, 
Said that the wind had changed, and was 
blowing fair for the May Flower ; 
Talked of their Captain’s departure, and all 
the dangers that menaced, 

He being gone, the town, and what should be 
done in his absence. 

Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices 
of women 

Consecrated with hymns the common cares of 
the household. 

Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows 
rejoiced at his coming ; 

Beautiful were his feet as the purple tops of 
the mountains ; 

Beautiful on the sails of the May Flower riding 
at anchor, 

Battered and blackened and worn by all the 
storms of the winter. 

Loosely against her masts was hanging and 
flapping her canvas, 

Rent by so many gales, and patched by the 
hands of the sailors, 

Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over 
the ocean, 

Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward ; 
anon ran 

Loud over field and forest the cannon’s roar, 
and the echoes 
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Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun 
of departure ! 

Ah! but with louder echoes replied the hearts 
of the people! 

Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was 
read from the bible, 

Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in 
fervent entreaty ! 

Then from their houses in haste came forth 
the Pilgrims of Plymouth, 

Men and women and children, all hurrying 
down to the seashore, 

Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the 
May Flower, 

Homeward bound o’er the sea, and leaving 
them here in the desert. 


When the reader has set this faithfully 
alongside of the more tragic passages we 
have already quoted from the “Salem 
Farms,” etc., he wil, we think, be pre- 
pared to endorse generally what we just 
now said. 

“ Hiawatha” is, in one important re- 
spect, the most remarkable of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poems. It is unique. The sub- 
ject was by no means promising. To the 
prosaic intellect, to the sharp and exact- 
ing common sense of the American na- 
tion, the Red Indian had become repel- 
lent. Instead of the romance with which 


some story-tellers had surrounded him, 


he was simply a “loafing,” drinking, un- 
scrupulous wretch, who to the vices of 
savagery had wedded some of the worst 
indulgences of civilized man. As Artemus 
Ward says, only too truly reflecting the 
national feeling, “ Injins is pison wherever 
found.” But the Indian had a past, full 
of its own wild beauty of song and love 
and legend ; he had, therefore, a right to 
existence in the imagination as well as in 
the common sense. No act of Congress, 
no introduction of civilized vices that 
degraded and ruined him, body and soul, 
could annihilate that.. The primeval 
American forest in its true character, as 
Mr. Longfellow loved to think of it and 
to brood over it in fancy, could not be 
restored without glimpses of the head- 
feathers, the moccasins, and the belts of 
wampum being at least caught through 
the thickets of trees. Mr. Longfellow’s 
demand for the picturesque allied itself 
with his demand for truth and for human 
interest, and the forest must be peopled 
with its own proper tenants. And as the 
forest existed for him through the senti- 
ment that it inspired, so the Indian life 
existed for him only in imagination; it 
translated itself into an ideal in his mind 
as he dwelt upon its poetry and associa- 
tions. He gives us, therefore, the typical 
life of the uncorrupted Indian, relieved 
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from the accidental and degrading accom- 
paniments which even then may have 
characterized it. And just as there is no 
surer means of arousing pity and forbear- 
ance for those who have “ fallen,” than to 
recall some touch of generosity, some 
grace of manner, some noble inclination, 
some lofty impulse issuing in self-denying 
deed, so we may say that Mr. Longfellow 
put in the strongest plea for the Indians 
by saying in effect, “ Behold the Indian 
as he may have been in the days of his 
prime, before he became the victim of 
your own influence, for which you now 
abhor and hate and punish him.” In 
writing thus, Mr. Longfellow was, as the 
poet always should be, the reconciler. To 
see things .in their ideal aspects is always 
to see them on their attractive side; and 
something is done for humanity when 
anything whatever is so revealed and in- 
tepreted. “The poet bestows on every 
object its fit proportions, neither more nor 
less. He is the arbiter of the diverse, 
and he is the key. He is the equalizer of 
his age and land. He supplies what 
wants supplying, and checks what wants 
checking... . He is no arguer, he is 
judgment. He judges not as the judge 
judges, but as the sun falling around a 
helpless thing. As he sees the farthest, 
he has the most faith. His thoughts are 
the hymns of the praise of things. The 
presence of the greatest poet conquers; 
not parleying or struggling, or any pre- 
pared attempts. Now he has passed that 
way, see after him! there is not left any 
vestige of despair or misanthropy, or 
cunning or exclusiveness, or the ignominy 
of a nativity or a color; and no man 
thenceforward shall be degraded for igno- 
rance, or weakness, or sin. The great 
poet hardly knows pettiness or triviality. 
If he breathes into anything that was be- 
fore thought small or coarse, it dilates 
with the grandeur and life of the uni- 
verse.” 

And precisely on this principle has Mr. 
Longfellow recreated the Indian, and 
compelled the American people, and in- 
deed all civilized people, to recognize his 
brotherhood by right of the beauty of the 
soul that once was in him. Therefore, in 
the true spirit of appeal to the universal 
instincts and longings of human nature 
for freshness, for beauty, for poetic truth, 
he makes this introduction : — 


Should you ask me, whence these stories ? 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
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With the rushing of great rivers, 
With their frequent repetitions, 
And their wild reverberations, 
As of thunder in the mountains ? 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
“ From the forests and the prairies, 
From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 
From the land of the Dacotahs, 
From the mountains, moors, and fenlands, 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 
I repeat them as I heard them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 
The musician, the sweet singer.” 

Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs, so wild and wayward, 
Found these legends and traditions, 

_ I should answer, I should tell you, 
“In the bird’s-nests of the forest, 
In the lodges of the beaver, 

In the hoof-prints of the bison, 
In the eyry of the eagle! 

“ All the wild-fowl sang them to him, 

In the moorlands and the fenlands, 

In the melancholy marshes ; 

Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild-goose, Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodosa ! ” 


Ve who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 
Love the wind among the branches, x 
And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries ; 
Listen to these wild traditions, 
To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 
Love the ballads of a people, 
That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ; — 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 
To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened : — 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 


The method in which Mr. Longfellow 
has told the story of Hiawatha — the hero 





of miraculous birth, who was sent among 
the Indians to clear their rivers, forests, 
and fishing-grounds, and who taught them 
many other elevating arts, especially that 
of picture-writing —is singularly well 
fitted for its purpose. The metre has 
precisely the mixture of simplicity and 
sweet, wild strangeness that marks the 
matter. Whether he tells of Old Noko- 
mis, the nurse, or the visit to the old 
arrow-maker, and Hiawatha’s wooing and 
wedding of Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
or the picture of the Famine, or the White 
Man’s Foot, all is touched with the breath 
of the forest. 

pF --c and faithful is the ac- 
count of Hiawatha’s wooing and wedding, 
and also of his journey homeward with 
Minnehaha. It certainly has all the col- 
or, all the subdued stir and glow of the 
forest :— 


All the travelling winds went with them, 
O’er the meadow, through the forest ; 

All the stars of night looked at them, 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber ; 
From his ambush in the oak-tree 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Watched with eager eyes the lovers ; 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Scampered from the path before them, 
Peering, peeping from his burrow, 

Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 
Pleasant was the journey homeward ! 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart’s-ease ; 
Sang the blue bird, the Owaissa, 

“ Happy are you, Hiawatha, 

Having such a wife to love!” 

Sang the Opechee, the Robin, 

“ Happy are you, Laughing Water, 
Having such a noble husband.” 

From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon them through the branches, 
Saying to them, “‘ O my children, 

Love is sunshine, hate is shadow, 
Life is chequered shade and sunshine, 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha!” 

From the sky the moon looked at them, 
Filled the lodge with mystic spiendors, 
Whispered to them, “O my children, 
Day is restless, night is quiet, 

Man imperious, woman feeble ; 
Half is mine, although I follow ; 
Rule by patience, Laughing Water !” 


Even here there steals in some suggestion 
of the tone of regret of which we have 
spoken, justifying fully what we have said 
on that point and its bearing on Longfel- 
low’s general conceptions of life. 

Finally, we must add that the departure 
of Hiawatha from among his people, for 
the good of his people, is touched with 
the true glamor of legend, but it is spirit- 
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ualized and beautified in the light of a 
later gospel. It is here that the Puritan 
sentiment, which so informs all Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poems, comes into play in this 
poem where we should least expect to find 
it:— 
Forth into the village went he, 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 
Bade fareweil to all the young men, 
Spake persuading, spake in this wise : 
“Tam going, O my people, 
On a long and distant journey ; 
Many moons and many winters 
Will have come, and will have vanished, 
Ere I come again to see you. 
But my guests I leave behind me ; 
Listen to their words of wisdom, 
Listen to the truth they tell you, 
For the Master of Life hath sent them 
From the land of light and morning !” 
On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting ; 
On the clear and Juminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing, 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water : 
Whispered to it, ** Westward ! westward !” 
And with speed it darted forward. 
And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redness, 
Burned the broad’sky, like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendor, 
Down whose stream as down a river, 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 
And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendor, 
Till it sank into the vapors 
Like the new moon, slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 
And they said, ‘“‘ Farewell forever !” 
Said “ Farewell, O Hiawatha !” 
And the forests, dark and lonely, 
Moved through all their mists of darkness, 
Sighed, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 
And the waves upon the margin 
Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 
Sobbed, “* Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fenlands 
Screamed, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 
Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset, 
In the purple mists of evening, 
To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the North-west wind Keewaydin, 
To the islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter. 


The peculiar idea of a mysterious dis- 
appearance into an unknown and yet not 
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an unblessed region, at once brings 
“ Hiawatha” into association with that 
wonderful circle of legend, of which Mr. 
Moncure Conway has written so interest- 
ingly in his suggestive volume titled, 
“ The Wandering Jew.” It is here that 
Puritanism, with its constant sense of a 
mysterious spiritual world which lies 
around us, and may at any moment claim 
us, weds with the wild instinctive religious 
longings of the savage man. Mr. Long- 
fellow has found for both a justification 
and a home in the imagination; and has 
made us feel that no form of life is with- 
out relation to other forms, that whatever 
sects may do, the poet cannot absolutely 
anathematize anything; but in finding its 
point of universality finds also its point 
of beauty, and thus adds anew element to 
our common humanity and its possibili- 
ties of sympathetic comprehension. 


From The London Times. 
AMERICAN NOVELS. 


SOME little time ago a writer in the 
American Art Review, after an elaborate 
casting up of the present tendencies and 
results of American art came to the con- 
clusion that “a time is approaching when 
artists native born and native bred will 
give us works of genius in every respect 
sprung from the soil, and, yet approximat- 
ing to or surpassing foreign works in 
technical excellence.” As far as figure- 
painting is concerned, indeed, our critic 
admits that this expected day of triumph 
for a native-born American art is still far 
off. American figure drawing, he be- 
lieves, will not succeed in emancipating 
itself from foreign ideas and foreign 
models until “our artists, whether paint- 
ers or sculptors, have become imbued 
with the characteristics of the mental and 
physical race types which are being 
evolved on this continent.” And such an 
assimilative process is a slow one, con- 
stantly retarded as it is by all the attrac- 
tions of Old World types and traditions. 
But with regard to landscape and decora- 
tive art we are confidently told a time of 
original and rapid development is ap- 
proaching. Onthe whole, most observers 
will agree that in the now flourishing and 
vigorous schools of American etching and 
engraving this prophecy of the American 
Art Review is every year finding a larger 
measure of fulfilment. America may be 
still a long way from her Meissonier, but 
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at the same time in many of her etchers 


and engravers she now possesses men of 


independent power, whose art, originally 
learnt from France or England, has been 
passed through the crucible of American 
feeling and American association, and has 
come out re-made, inspired by a spirit 
which is neither French nor English, but 
essentially and distinctively American. 
Instead of drawing Venice or Constanti- 
nople, the etchers of Boston or New York 
are beginning to find flavor and charm in 
New England towns or Virginian woods, 
in the dreary stretches of the salt marshes, 
or in the long lines of barges floating on 
the broad breast of the Hudson. The 
true sentiment of the country, with all its 
peculiarities and its native incomparable 
features, is passing into their work, and 
the result is an art which, however im- 
perfect, is yet spontaneous and original. 
From the stage when it was a mere reflec- 
tion of European schools, it has advanced 
to one of independence, and when we 
think of it we put it at least in a place of 
its own. 

This conquest of an individual and 
special place is a turning-point in the his- 
tory of acountry’s art. And as with art 
so with literature, or at least with all those 
sections of literature which are concerned 
with imaginative expression. The all-im- 
portant thing is to learn to see with your 
own eyes, to make the methods which 
others have taught you serve your own 
new and home-born purposes. When the 
writers of a young country have reached 
this point, those around are witnesses to 
the birth of a literature, which, however 
callow and immature, is still a fresh entity, 
and opens a fresh chapter in the develop- 
ment of the human mind. There are 
many signs that at the present moment 
such a new literature is coming into being 
in America. For although America has 
had a few great writers, she can scarcely 
be said hitherto to have possessed a lit- 
erature. No distinctive school of imag- 
inative composition, whether in verse or 
prose, has until recent years risen within 
her bounds. Such a school, however, in 
our opinion, is now rising. ‘The begin- 
nings, indeed, are modest and unpretend- 
ing, and may easily be overlooked by 
those who ask for more ambitious things. 
Nor are they like the beginnings of any 
Old World literature. Each young Euro- 
pean nation entered upon an independent 
literary life through ballads and romances. 
But Western civilization has grown too 
old for ballads, and its youngest children 
must learn their lessons differently. 
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American imaginative literature, at any 
rate, is likely to have its birth in a national 
school of novel-writing, and the stories of 
Mr. James, Mr. Howells, or Mr. Cable, 
stand for the New World’s chansons de 
geste. 

The rise of a new school of fiction is 
not an event which in these days of lit- 
erary staleness should be lightly passed 
over. Henceforward, we begin to per- 
ceive, American novels are to rank as a 
fresh source of imaginative pleasure. We 
may well ask with some interest to what 
writers and to what books do we owe our 
new possession? What are its features 
in the present and its promise for the 
future? In the first place, we may per- 
haps insist upon it that the new school 
dates from to-day, and has been planted 
by living men. Hawthorne was a great 
writer and a powerful novelist, but in 
most respects he stood alone, conditioned 
only by his own personal gifts and imme- 
diate surroundings, nor was his genius ia 
any sense distinctively American. His 
best known, although not his greatest, 
novel, “ Transformation,” is steeped in 
the subtlest European sentiment; his 
greatest book, “The Scarlet Letter,” 
deals with that earliest America which, 
in the midst of much that was striking 
and novel, was still in spirit but an exiled 
Europe. Of the youth, the stir, the enor- 
mous range, the peculiar problems of 
modern American life, his books show no 
reflection, for the “ Blithedale Romance”’ 
echoed merely the fanciful social philoso- 
phy of a few esprits d’élite, and the Amer- 
ica of to-day finds its descriptions and its 
theorizings equally unreal. Only on one 
side can his work be said to survive in 
that of the younger. school of writers. 
His “ American Note-Books,” which are 
far too little read in England, show very 
much the same power of delicate and yet 
realistic observation which is the predom- 
inant quality of Mr. Howells’s and of Mr. 
James’s writings. The tramping pedlar, 
the little iaughing sempstress who comes 
to'make his wife’s dresses, the travelling 
surgeon-dentist, who “has given me an 
account, among other matters, of all his 
love affairs, which are rather curious as 
illustrative of the life of a smart young 
country fellow in relation to the gentle 
sex ;” the elderly blacksmith, whose con- 
versation “has much strong, unlettered 
sense, imbued with humor, as everybody’s 
talk is in New England;” the newly wed- 
ded couple, both leaning sideways against 
the back of the coach, perusing their 
mutual comeliness, and apparently mak- 
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ing complimentary observations upon it to 
one another;” or the “underwitted old 
man,” who meets Hawthorne on his walks, 
insists on his right to shake hands with 
him “as a friend of mankind,” and chat- 
ters to him of his dead wife, his circus- 
riding children, and the sprightly widow 
to whom he is paying foolish, half-witted 
court, —these figures and a hundred oth- 
ers stand out from the pages of the “ Note- 
Books” with the same frank simplicity, 
the same sharpness and daintiness of out- 
line which mark the character-drawing of 
“ Roderick Hudson” and “The Lady of 
the Aroostook.” But this proves no more 
than that a certain faculty of close sub- 
humorous observation is native to the 
American mind, the peculiar product per- 
haps of American conditions. The credit 
of having first found for it a definite field 
in literature, of having made it the con- 
trolling force of a new kind and species 
of imaginative work, belongs not to Haw- 
thorne, great as he was, but to his modern 
successors. It was Mr. Henry James 
who first familiarized English readers 
with the type of American novel we are 
discussing, and we have already named 
him as the head of the school. His 
strong analytic sense of character, his 


contempt for the ordinary novelist’s ma- 
chinery, his delicate feeling now for the 
contrasts and now for the sympathies of 
human life, have taught English writers 
valuable lessons, which are already bear- 


ing fruit. But as an American novelist, 
he is less representative, less prophetic of 
future development than one or two of his 
contemporaries. Mr. James has perhaps 
written too much for foreign publics, and 
America perceives her revenge in a cer- 
tain detachment from American interests 
and types which makes some of his work 
rather dry and ineffective. His readers 
are apt to wonder whether or not Mr. 
James does not sometimes resent his 
American nationality. He writes of 
American things and persons because he 
knows them, and because they present a 
new field of observation. His American 
girls, in spite of an abnormal capacity for 
self-analysis, are delightfully naive and 
honest, his men are shrewd, forcible crea- 
tures, who make their mark upon you, but 
in the end a sort of subtle coldness com- 
municates itself from writer to reader. 
The strangenesses and crudities of Amer- 
ican life, which in the pages of Mr. How- 
ells have the sort of charm which belongs 
to everything young and half-grown, are 
rather repellent than attractive in those 
of Mr. James. The one writer belongs 
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to the world he describes, he is of it heart 
and soul, even when hc is laughing at it; 
the other is practically outside it. And 
as on the whole a mood of affection is 
more likely to produce lasting imaginative 
work than a mood of criticism, it is from 
Mr. Howells we believe rather than from 
Mr. James that this new school of Ameri- 
can writing will receive its decisive and 
shaping impulse. 

A recent paper in the Century, has 
given us a pleasant account of Mr. How- 
ells and his work. He began life as a 
compositor under his father, who was the 
editor and publisher of an Ohio newspa- 
per. During all the early years of his 
life he was spending half his time on the 
technicalities of printing and publishing, 
and the other half in an eager pursuit of 
books and ideas. These lives alternately 
filled with manual labor and mental culti- 
vation are common in America, and their 
product is often a peculiar elasticity and 
originality of temperament. Mr. How- 
ells, as a young man, seems to have gath- 
ered his impressions over a wide range of 
experiences, from the homeliest upwards, 
and when he began to write he came to 
his task equipped with a genuinely Amer- 
ican combination of refinement with un- 
conventionality. His first ventures were 
in poetry. Verse, however, was not his 
true instrument, and his next attempts in 
realistic prose revealed where his strength 
lay. These were made in the shape of 
Italian journals and sketch-books written 
after his first sojourn in Italy as Amer- 
ican consul at Venice; for in 1861; at the 
age of twenty-four, he left Ohio for Bos- 
ton, and after a short stay there the post 
at Venice presented itself. The “ Vene- 
tian Sketch-Book” published in 1865 and 
the admirable novel called “ A Foregone 
Conclusion ” are proofs of the kindling and 
ripening influence exerted upon the young 
writer by these changes of scene. Lut 
although they enriched his genius they 
did not alter its main bent. His faculty 
of shrewd, sympathetic observation pos- 
sessed itself easily of Italian sights and 
characters, but through all the talk of Ve- 
netian lagoons or Florentine streets one 
feels the racy American temper, nothing 
daunted by the Old World. No descrip- 
tions of Venice could be, as far as they 
go, more daintily, affectionately true than 
those which form the setting of “ A Fore- 
gone Conclusion,” but there is no sur- 
render of individuality to the charm of 
the island city. Mrs. Vervain, Florida, 
and Ferris carry the atmosphere of Prov- 
idence or Boston about them, even on the 
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Grand Canal. Hawthorne’s American 
characters in “Transformation” are too 
apt to forfeit their nationality, to pay toll 
from it, as it were, to the power of Rome. 
Mr. Howells himself, in his two books of 
Italian sketches, and the dramatis per- 
sone of his Venetian novel, pass through 
Italy without any such loss, without, in 
other words, parting with a shred of any 
fundamental or characteristic American 
quality. This of itself shows a strength 
of literary and artistic fibre from which 
great things might be expected. 

His persistent Americanism, however, 
is but the setting to more positive literary 
merits. “ A Wedding Journey” (Boston : 
Houghton and Co.), his first real novel, 
published in 1871, when, after his return 
from Italy, he was acting as editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, struck those readers 
who were able to judge as a piece of work 
wholly different in aim and treatment from 
anything which had yet appeared in Amer- 
ican fiction. It describes nothing more 
than the wanderings of a young American 
couple in search of scenery on their wed- 
ding tour. The scenery is wholly Amer- 
ican, and its climax is the vulgarized and 
much-bewritten Niagara ;.there is no plot, 
no tragedy, and, if we remember right, 
only one quarrel. The incident is of the 
slightest, the events just such as might 
happen to any young and prosperous 
couple under similar circumstances. And 
indeed, we are not prepared to say that 
the general result is particularly interest- 
ing. Mr. Howells has done very much 
better work since. Still, the bright, cour- 
ageous, light-touched realism of the whole, 
the gay charm of the principal characters, 
the refined humor of some of the inci- 
dent, the sentiment and style in which 
the pretty, sparkling story lies, as it were, 
imbedded, were such as showed a new 
artistic force at work and announced a 
great and original talent. Since then, in 
“The Lady of the Aroostook” and “A 
Foregone Conclusion,” Mr. Howells has 
more than justified the promise of “A 
Wedding Journey.” 

There are few more perfect stories than 
“The Lady of the Aroostook” (Boston: 
Houghton and Co., 1881). Lydia Blood, 
its heroine, the young, pretty, unsophisti- 
cated schoolmarm from South Bradfield, 
Massachusetts, who finds herself crossing 
the Atlantic alone and unchaperoned in 
the company of three young men, two of 
them well-born and cultivated Bostonians, 
would have been in Mr. James’s hands, 
we cannot help thinking, a little ridiculous. 
If such a character had come under his 


notice we imagine that he would have felt 
its weak points more strongly than its 
charms, and in handling it he would 
scarcely have refrained from satirizing it. 
Mr. Howells, indeed, draws his heroine 
with uncompromising truth. He shows 
you how her Yankee idioms, her igno- 
rance, her unconventionality, shock the 
fine breeding of the Bostonians, and the 
candid reader feels that in their place he 
would probably have disliked them equal- 
ly. But through it all there is not an un- 
kindly or unsympathetic touch. The fine, 
natural temper, the beauty, the innocent 
naiveté of the young girl, the readiness 
with which she catches up the outer pol- 
ish of her new friends, having inwardly 
nothing to learn from them in refinement, 
her slowly yielding reserve on board ship, 
the return upon her of all her old New 
England stiffness when she is brought 
face to face with what seems to her the 
wickedness of Venetian life, and there is 
no lover by to soften or inform her judg- 
ment, the delicacy and dignity of her pas- 
sion, the sweetness of her final surrender 
—all these are drawn with a humorous 
tenderness beyond praise. Here is the 
situation on board the “ Aroostook.” 
Lydia Blood, a young school-teacher from 
an up-country Massachusetts village, has 
been shipped off to Europe by her aunt 
and grandfather, on a visit to another 
aunt living at Venice. The old grand- 
father, utterly ignorant of the ways of the 
world, comes to Boston to arrange about 
the journey. Referred to Captain Jen- 
ness, of the sailing ship ‘“ Aroostook,” 
bound from Boston straight to Trieste, 
the old man asks the good-natured cap- 
tain to take charge of his “little girl.” 
The captain thinks the child may be “a 
bother on the voyage;” but reflecting 
that he is used to children, consents, and 
the grandfather goes back to fetch Lydia. 
The captain’s dismay when “the little 
girl” turns out to be a slim, beautiful, 
and well-dressed damsel, whom her con- 
fiding grandfather leaves solely in his 
charge on the day of sailing, is consider- 
able, especially as he has already prom- 
ised berths to three young men, two of 
them of excellent character and antece- 
dents, the third a youth of dissipated 
habits, whom out of compassion he had 
consented to take to Europe, in order to 
try the reforming effects upon him of a 
sea voyage. Lydia has a few pangs of 


‘lonely disappointment when she finds out 


that there is neither stewardess nor wom- 





an of any kind on board, and the sight of 
the young men is an uncomfortable sur- 
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prise; but on the whole she is too igno- 
rant and too guileless to feel the awkward- 
ness of the situation as she should. And 
out of pure good feeling the young men, 
after the first shock, determine that, as 
far as in them lies, she shall never feel it. 

The two friends Staniford and Dunham 
discuss the situation after the first com- 
mon meal of the oddly assorted little com- 
pany:— 


As Dunham lit his cigar at Staniford’s on 
deck, the former said significantly, “ What a 
very American thing.” ‘* What a bore,”’ an- 
swered the other. Dunham had never been 
abroad, as one might imagine from his calling 
Lydia’s presence a very American thing ; but 
he had always consorted with people who had 
lived in Europe, he read the Revue des Deux 
Mondes habitually, and the London weekly 
newspapers, and this gave him the foreign 
standpoint from which he was fond of view- 
ing his native world. “It’s incredible,” he 
added. “ Who inthe world can she be?” “Oh 
I don’t know,” returned Staniford, with a cold 
disgust ; * I should object to the society of 
such a young person for a month or six weeks, 
under the most favorable circumstances and 
with frequent respites ; but to be imprisoned 
on the same ship with her and to have her on 
one’s mind and in one’s way the whole time is 
more than I bargained for. Captain Jenness 
should have told us; though, I suppose, he 
thought that if she could stand it we might. 
There’s that point of view. But it takes all 
ease and comfort out of the prospect.” 


At this point, however, the questionable 
youth, Mr. Hicks, comes up to report all 
the gossip about Lydia that he can glean 
from the cabin-boy, and immediately the 
sympathies of the two friends set strongly 
inher favor. Hicks finds himself severely 
snubbed, and Staniford concludes that 
Lydia’s unprotected presence among them 
is “plainly due to a supernatural inno- 
cence on the part of herself and her 
friends, which wouldn’t occur among any 
other people in the world but ours.” 
They agree, so far as they are able, to 
“make her feel that there is nothing ir- 
regular or uncommon in her being here 
as she is.” At the same time Staniford, 
the elder and cleverer of the two friends, 
does not allow his gentlemanly instincts 
to blind him to the comedy of Lydia’s 
Yankeeisms and curious bringing up. 
He philosophically declares her beauty is 
only “ part of the general tiresomeness of 
the situation,’ and finds perpetual enter- 
tainment in speculating with Dunham as 
to the countrified views and feelings hid- 
den under the girl’s quiet manner. Mean- 
while the whole ship devotes itself to 
taking care of Lydia. Dunham, who is 
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High Church, and engaged, befriends her 
from a purely disinterested standpoint, 
the captain watches over her as he would 
over one of his own girls, the sailors 
show her little attentions, the cabin boy 
fetches and carries for her, and even 
Hicks, now compulsorily sober and well 
behaved, shows himself pleasant and re- 
spectful. Only Staniford holds aloof. 
He has a turn for character-reading, and 
for a time prefers dissecting Lydia at a 
distance to making friends with her. Of 
course the aim of the story is to show 
how Staniford’s indifference gives way 
first of all to the natural interest of a 
young man in a young girl; then to jeal- 
ousy, and, lastly, to the mingled power of 
the young girl’s beauty, helplessness, and 
genuine refinement of nature. 

The only incident, properly so called, 
in the voyage is afforded by Hicks’s out- 
break of drunkenness at Gibraltar, and 
by Staniford’s meeting with some fash- 
ionable friends of his at Messina. But 
every page is interesting, and Lydia’s 
téte-a-tétes, now with Dunham, now with 
Staniford, her musical relations with 
Hicks and the jealousy they rouse in 
Staniford, and through it all her inno- 
cence, her naiveté, her unconsciousness 
in the midst of a situation which would 
have proved intolerably embarrassing to 
any one less ignorant and unworldly, 
make up a charming picture. The plot 
begins to thicken towards the climax with 
the appearance of the Messina friends. 
Their astonishment recalls Staniford to 
the oddity of Lydia’s position, and at the 
same time makes him feel by contrast the 
peculiar rarity and simplicity of her char- 
acter. His love takes rapid and fiery 
shape, and only his chivalrous scruples 
prevent his proposing to her before they 
part at Trieste. He resolves, however, 
to take no advantage of her loneliness, 
and to wait till she is under her aunt’s 
roof at Venice. The complications to 
which this leads, and the cruel way in 
which Lydia’s eyes are operied at Venice 
to the social solecism she has committed 
in crossing the Atlantic without a cha- 
perone, bring a vein of pathos into the 
story and supply the necessary relief to 
the pretty little Utopia on board the 
“ Aroostook.” Her aunt gets the terrible 
truth out of her: — 


“Had you many passengers?” said Mrs, 
Erwin. ‘ But of course not. That was what 
made it so delightful when I came over that 
way. I was newly married then, and with 
spirits —oh, dear me, for anything. It was 
one adventure the whole way, and we got so 
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well acquainted it was like one family. I sup- 
pose your grandfather put you in charge of 
some family. I know artists sometimes come 
out that way, and people for their health.” 

“There was no family on our ship,” said 
Lydia. 
for the captain’s wife.” 

“ Our captain’s wife was along, too,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Erwin. “She was such a joke 
with us. She had been out to Venice on a 
voyage before, and used to be always talking 
about the Du-ca/ Palace. And did they really 
turn out of their state room for you?” 

“ She was not along,” said Lydia. 

“Not along?” repeated Mrs. Erwin feebly. 
“ Who—who were the other passengers ?” 

“There were three gentlemen,” answered 
Lydia. 

“Three gentlemen? Three men? Three 
—and you—and”—Mrs, Erwin fell back 
upon her pillow, and remained gazing at Lydia, 
with a sort of remote, bewildered pity, as at 
perdition, not indeed beyond compassion, but 
far beyond help. Lydia’s color had been com- 
ing and going, but now it settled to a clear 
white. Mrs. Erwin commanded herself suffi- 
ciently to resume : — 

“ And there were—there were — no other 
ladies ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And you were —— 

“I was the only woman on board,” replied 
Lydia. She rose abruptly, striking the edge 
of the table in her movement, and setting its 
china and silver jarring. “Oh, I know what 


” 


“My state room had been fixed up. 
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you mean, Aunt Josephine ; but two days ago 
I couldn’t have dreamt it. From the time the 
ship sailed till I reached this wicked place 
there wasn’t a word said nor a look looked to 
make me think I wasn’t just as right and safe 
there as if I had been in my own room at 
home. They were never anything but kind 
and good to me. They never let me think 
that they could be my enemies, or that I must 
suspect them and be on the watch against 
them. They were Americans! I had to wait 
for one of your Europeans to teach me that, 
for that officer who was here yesterday = 
“Oh!” she moaned. “ Hehas been in Eu- 
rope, too, and I suppose he’s like the rest of 
you; and he thought because I was alone and 
helpless he had the right to Oh, I see 
it. Isee now that he never meant anything, 
and — Oh, oh, oh.” 


Of course no novelist with a heart could 
leave such a heroine uncomforted. But 
Staniford has an awkward quarter of an 
hour to go through before the vessel of 
love glides finally into port, and his an- 
swers to Lydia’s cross-questionings are 
not all that could be wished in point of 
frankness. If only Lydia could have 
overheard one of the early conversations 
between Staniford and Dunham! But 
the reader reflects with satisfaction that 
the two are safely wedded, and that Lydia 
will never know. 





GIGANTIC AUSTRALIAN TREES. — The Min- 
neapolis Lumberman in a recent issue gave a 


lengthy article on Australian big trees, The 
writer remarks that the marvellous dimensions 
of the forest trees of this continent are little 
known by the majority of readers. The fol- 
lowing paragraph may perhaps be fresh news 
to some of our readers: The trackless forests 
in the west of Tasmania also contain huge tim- 
ber, and bushmen report that they have met 
with, specimens of eucalyptus measuring two 
hundred feet from the ground to the first 
branch, and fully three hundred and fifty feet 
in all. Until 1873 there was standing on the 
eastern slope of Mount Wellington, within four 
miles of Hobart Town, a eucalyptus measuring 
eighty-six feet in girth and more than three 
hundred feet in height, and its ruined boll still 
forms a grim chamber in which many a merry 
party have enjoyed a picnic. The famous tree 
of the Huon forest measures seventy feet in 
girth six feet from the ground, and is stated to 





be two hundred and forty feet high, but in the 
deep gorges of this grand forest the writer has 
seen higher trees than this, though not of quite 
equal circumference. But Victoria now claims 
the glory of owning the biggest of all the living 
“big trees” in the world, so far as height is 
concerned. In the Dandenong district at 
Fernshaw has recently been discovered a speci- 
men of Lucalyptus amygdalia, or almond-leaf 
gum, which has been accurately measured as 
reaching the enormous height of three hundred 
and eighty feet before throwing out a single 
branch, and four hundred and thirty feet to the 
top, and having a girth of sixty feet at some 
distance above the ground. Some idea of 
what a height of four hundred and thirty feet 
represents may be gained from the fact that 
this gum-tree, if growing by the side of the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster, would 
overtop the clock-tower by exactly one hundred 
feet. 





